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THE OBJECTIVITY OF 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS 


be belief that judgments about the relative merits of a work 
of art are subjective is of course very old and very wide- 
spread. It has been long honored in the adage “De gustibus non 
disputandum est.’’ More recently, it has been given its most 
familiar restatement in the following way: that aesthetic judgments 
are “employed, not to make statements of fact, but simply to 
express certain feelings and evoke a certain response. It follows,” 
the claim goes, “‘that there is no sense in attributing objective 
validity to aesthetic judgments.” Before I proceed any further 
let me give some examples of the sort of judgments I am going 
to discuss. 


Now the number of great works in the true concerto form is sur- 
prisingly small; far smaller than the number of true symphonies. 
And of this small collection a good two-thirds has been contributed 
by Mozart. . .3 


On any monument worthy of the name of monument the names of 
Moll Flanders and Roxana, at least, should be carved as deeply as the 
name of Defoe. They stand among the few English novels which 
we can call indisputably great.‘ 


One of Chardin’s greatest masterpieces in genre is his picture of a 
man sitting on the ground in his studio and drawing. It is scarcely 
bigger than a postcard and yet it has an almost monumental grandeur 
and simplicity of design. The way in which the pyramidal form of 
the man plays against the rectangular divisions made by the canvas 
and the drawing against the wall is masterly.® 


1T owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Charles Caton and Mr. Henry Harris 
of the University of Illinois who read this manuscript and gave me helpful 
suggestions. 

2A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London, 1948), p. 113. 

3D. F. Tovey, Essays in Musical Analysis (Oxford, 1948), III, 3. 

4 Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (New York, 1948), pp. 126-127. 

5 Roger Fry, French, Flemish and British Art (New York, 1951), p. 45- 
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(I mean to exclude judgments assessing the historical or technical 
importance of a work of art like the following: “the terra cotta 
Etruscan warrior at the Metropolitan Museum was ‘made and 
fired in one piece—an achievement unequalled by any potter in 
modern times.’ ’’*) I am going to discuss just those statements 
which Ayer claimed were expressions of emotion: statements 
which are neither true nor false since, while they obviously are 
about works of art in some general, unspecifiable way, they refer 
to nothing literally about those works. Such statements must 
be noncognitive and at best they express the enthusiasm of 
the speaker. 

In this paper I wish to show that there are important and 
crucial senses in which such evaluative statements are objective. 
Making clear in what sense I claim this and assessing the limits 
of this objectivity are the tasks of this paper. 


I 


I begin with an assertion of the sort that I gave as an example. 
Suppose that a janitor or a bartender were to assert that a certain 
painting was to his knowledge one of the great paintings in the 
history of art. One would of course appreciate his sensibility 
but it would be a mistake to put much credence in that particular 
pronouncement. If one took it seriously, it would be because he 
had heard this statement before, enunciated by people who 
ought to know. These are noncritical contexts. Many people 
passing through a museum exclaim, “Ooh, isn’t that wonderful! 
I like that, don’t you?” In such cases, 1 would know that they 
are simply voicing their little bits of unreflective pleasure. Even 
critics do this. There is no mistaking that; for they too are crea- 
tures with emotions that can be triggered into activity by works 
of art. But if a critic is asked to say why he regards the items 
under consideration as so outstanding, and he could not offer 
a word in explanation, that would be a disappointment! We 
might stare at the painting for a while in our attempt to make 


® Gisela Richter, Ancient Italy (Ann Arbor, 1955), p. 12. Even this quotation 
seems to suggest that the statuary under consideration is an artistic monument 
of some importance. 
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it yield up its ineffable secrets, but ultimately we must conclude 
that the critic’s assertions were empty, devoid of cash value; 
that it was promise of enlightenment unfulfilled. 

Both critical and noncritical contexts are alike in the respect 
that in either one may legitimately ask for “‘reasons.”” What 
the speaker says he likes may be anything: a painting, a poem, 
a dress, a plateful of fresh figs. Thus one cannot separate critical 
contexts from noncritical ones by the sorts of objects claimed 
as the object of liking, nor by the fact that in critical contexts 
the “‘liking”’ and the “evaluating” are backed up by reasons such 
that it makes sense in these cases to ask why but not in the other. 
In principle, one may ask “why” in both contexts and expect 
reasons. 


1. I like North Italian cooking. 

Why? 

Because it isn’t so strongly flavored with tomatoes and 
oregano. 

2. I like the paintings of Giovanni di Paolo. 

Why? 

Because he created a convincing and imaginative 
world. While he is “often grotesque and sometimes rude,’”? 
these faults come from trying to express an inner spiritual strain 
which is still worth trying to express. 

We may sensibly ask “why” of judgments of “liking” and 
“preferring” when the taste expressed is unusual or eccentric or 
when we wish to be enlightened. We may have special reason 
to think that North Italian cooking is “better” than the usual 
sort of Sicilian cooking, or that the speaker’s great aunt (in 
whose house she grew up) had a superb Genoese cook. The 
difference between critical and noncritical contexts lies in this: 
that in a critical context, the speaker is logically (or rationally) 
committed to giving reasons. 


3. I don’t like dill pickles. 
Why? 
I just don’t, that’s all. 


"1 John Pope-Hennessy, Giovanni di Paolo (New York, 1939), pp. 148-149. 
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Noncritical contexts are those in which the speaker may legiti- 
mately refuse to give a reason without offending or, if he does 
give a reason, it may be a peculiar, idiosyncratic (sometimes 
causal) reason such that it is unlikely that it should ever hold 
for anyone else. Such are reasons like the following: I don’t like 
Paradise Lost because I was forced into reading it by an English 
professor whom I hated. Or I like the portrait of his son by Rem- 
brandt because the luminous, sensitive eyes remind me of my 
uncle. These are reasons, of course, but they are certainly bio- 
graphical and personal. 

In a critical context, on the other hand, critics, if they are 
worth their salt, must back up their assertions with some eviden- 
tial considerations. We can regard critical assertions like “‘the 
great English novelists are Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Henry 
James’’® as a blank check which can be backed up by expert 
knowledge, and it is the fact that these reasons are forthcoming 
that the judgments hold extra-biographical interest for us. 
Reasons, it would therefore seem, must hold good for everyone 
in like circumstances. Reasons may be of two sorts in an aesthetic 
argument: (a) particular features and characteristics possessed 
by a work; and (b) general principles or rules (sometimes called 
norms or canons) exemplified by the work under consideration. 

In what follows, I pay special attention to the reasons that 
refer to particular features and characteristics of a single work 
of art. Although I shall try to say something about general 
principles later on, there are special problems that relate to them 
which preclude their detailed treatment in this paper. 


1. Suppose we were walking in a picture gallery and my 
companion, who is an expert in Baroque painting, were to pause 
before a Rubens and say, ““This is the sort of thing Rubens used 
to do best, and he was a master at that!’ Being interested, 
I might ask, ““Why do you find Rubens so fine? His female 
figures are fleshy and a little too exuberant.’”’ What I would 
expect then is a fairly detailed consideration of the painting. 
Standing before it, he could actually point at features which he 
thinks are relevant to his evaluation. Or what is more familiar 


© F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (London, 1948), p. 1. 
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to us, he could do so in writing, as Roger Fry, for example, has 
done: 

Here [referring to Rubens’ “The Martyrdom of St. Ursula”’] a great 
number of figures are shown in poses so instantaneous that none 
could have been studied by direct observation. Rubens had to rely 
upon his visual imagination with its stored up knowledge of all the 
aspects of forms. And notice how perfectly all these forms fit into the 
turbulent rush of the rhythm, how definitely that rhythm is one of 
sequences of planes and not of lines, and how the diagonal movement 
into the depth of the picture space allows room for all this huddled 
confusion and gives it a harmonious unity. Note, too, the dramatic 
values given to the figure of St. Ursula and the executioner who is on 
the point of cutting her down by making this a nodal point in the 
rhythmic theme, for here the main diagonal movement is sharply 
countered by St. Ursula’s gesture as she is dragged down by the 
executioner to the left. This countermovement is again picked up to 
the right.® 


He describes minutely, mentioning and naming colors, the 
organizational schemes, and so forth, and the reader or the 
watcher can check up on him, ascertaining for himself whether 
Fry is accurate or not. Our response is not to say “‘So that is how 
Fry feels’ (which would be subjective) but to ask ”Is it true?” 
Much of the time Fry will be pointing out something which 
we had noticed already, only he will be indicating features and 
relations there which we had failed to think of before. When he 
does so, we can decide for ourselves whether we gain anything 
from this new way of seeing and whether it is plausible or war- 
ranted. 


2. One might notice that the facts cited are frequently about 
how we respond and how we feel toward a work of art, or how 
portions of it appear to us. When we describe the harmonic tension 
in a transitional passage of a sonata, what we indicate by the 
word tension is not only the sequence of note patterns on the 
score but our kinesthetic perception of it. (The harmonies jar 
and pull against each other.) We might, for example, say that 
a painting is restless or that its movement is dizzying, or that a 


® Roger Fry, op. cit., p. 126. 
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poem is bitter or sad. What we are talking about are emotional 
responses. But whether they are subjective or objective is another 
question. “The stars and trees in Van Gogh’s late landscapes 
swerve and spiral.” ‘Tschaikowsky’s melodies are sad and 
melancholy.” Stated in these ways the sentences have an objective 
function. They are open to reinspection so that we are not merely 
reporting a single person’s subjective responses. If this were so, 
the remarks could be stated more modestly. ‘““The melodies of 
Tschaikowsky seem to me sad (but I don’t know whether they 
are or not; are they?).’’ And it is open to us to treat this formu- 
lation objectively by saying, ““Well, if they seem sad to you, that 
is the way they seem to you, I suppose. But really they are not. 
Listen to the counter-melodies.”’ 

3. It is true that Fry refers to facts; but he also says that the 
forms fit “perfectly” into the turbulent rush of rhythm, or that 
the unity is “harmonious.” Are these not evaluative? To put the 
case even more strongly, can the critic ever avoid making apprais- 
als and using appreciation terms? Fry in the passage quoted 
says, “‘Notice how perfectly all these forms fit” and’ later on, ““Note 
too, the dramatic value given to the figure of St. Ursula.” If he 
were in the gallery, he might have said “This is . . .” and pointed 
his finger. The presence of these indexical terms and gestures 
deserves special attention. By pointing out, the critic commends 
for special attention and thereby implies that the feature he is 
pointing at is worthy of notice in this special way. He would 
not point at any feature indiscriminately. What he points at is 
relevant to the task in hand, in the understanding, the appre- 
ciation and the evalution of the work of art. But he is not merely 
making visible a special interest, for there is an objective compo- 
nent to this activity. In pointing, he also indicates what is there 
to be seen. (Though the words that accompany the gesture might 
be descriptive, pointing is not describing.) The gesture (the sign) 
has a reference; and for the gesture to be cognitively meaningful, 
the “object” of the sign must be ascertainable and present in 
some way. Even comments like ““This is an interesting feature” 
or ““These forms cohere perfectly” are comments that one can 
agree on and which are true or false. Descriptions are more or less 
accurate, depending on the speaker’s skill at perceiving and on 
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his describing what he perceives faithfully, and helpful to the 
extent of our skill at responding and checking up on what he 
says. 

These activities, thus, have some of the important earmarks 
of objectivity. We try to see what the critic sees and we can reject 
what he says sometimes. “‘No,” we might say, “‘you claim that the 
pattern is a swerving pattern. But is it not true that this diagonal 
line and preponderance of black at the left-hand corner are 
factors that break up the spiralling pattern and make the design 
of this painting static?” Reasons and features summoned up in 
this way are all corrigible and capable of reassessment. Further, 
the facts of reassessment and corrigibility presuppose to a degree 
the possibility of agreement. On these two counts, at least, 
aesthetic judgments are capable of objectivity. 


II 


Some remarks (though necessarily brief) need to be made about 
what counts as a reason. I have been saying that aesthetic reasons 
are considerations about a work of art which are alleged to sup- 
port an aesthetic judgment. The considerations, as I see them, 
must pertain to the work of art; that is, they must be features of 
a work of art. But it is evident to begin with that what may be 
called features of a work of art show a considerable variety. They 
may be descriptions of an object: point-by-point coverage of a 
canvas, identification of subject matter, themes, symbols, and 
so forth. They may be discussions of the painting as a whole: anal- 
ysis of form, style, and so forth, though these remarks may 
include (and usually do) difficult terms like “‘well-organized,” 
“harmonious,” “expressively cohesive.’’ (Such descriptions may, 
however, be apt, inapt, misleading, and so forth.) They may be 
estimations of technique: employing phrases like “fine drafts- 
manship,” “subtle sense of color,” “imaginative use of plastic 
shapes.”’ (But such estimations may be accurate or inaccurate.) 
They may be interpretive statements: the fathoming of meanings, 
the fishing for “depth values.”” Much more goes on in critical 
discussions, but this is enough to show that not all feature reasons 
are pure descriptions nor do all of them refer to matters of fact. 
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Not all things that may be truly alleged of a work of art are 
features of a work of art. It may be a fact about the painting that 
its size is 20% by 35% inches and that it was painted about 
1456 in Florence. They are facts about the work of art, all right, 
but may not rank among the features of a work of art (as I wish 
to use the term) if they do not relevantly function as a reason for 
an aesthetic judgment about the work of art. (General comments 
about the artist and his times or opinions held by connoisseurs 
thus do not clearly count as “features of a work of art” although 
they may apply to the work under consideration. This is true 
also of generalizations about a genre.) Such pieces of information 
are helpful if they aid us in the understanding of a work of art. 
But it is the work of art itself and what we understand of it which 
is important. 

Alleged reasons are either good reasons or bad reasons. Good 
reasons are relevant reasons which are also true. A reason may 
be bad either because it is false or because, although true, it is 
irrelevant. 


Iii 


The aesthetic judgments that I started to discuss were of the 
form “Such-and-such is a great work of art.’’ But most of the 
reasons proffered referred to features of the work of art. In 
supposing that they in any way support the evaluative assertions, 
are we not making a mistake? It is usually believed that a 
value judgment cannot emerge from a set of descriptive statements. 
An ought cannot be derived from an is. We need, thus, to look 
more closely at the relationship, between the descriptions of a 
work of art and the evaluative assertion to see how they connect. 

The clue lies in the word assessment. It is obvious that no 
single statement like ‘‘x is the case” would ever in itself show 
that Y which possesses feature x is thereby a good work of art. 
Our practice is always to mention a numberof reasonsin discussing 
a work of art, and where such a group of reasons is given 
some will probably be more important than others, but no partial 
list of them will ever serve to support the value judgment as well 
as all of them together. The case seems to be that all the relevant 
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features of a work of art cumulatively function as the ground 
for such an assertion. If only some of the reasons are given, that 
would leave the assertion only partially supported and leave the 
connection in doubt. Our response to such an incomplete list 
is that there is more to be said. It may serve as a hint to a good 
observer to continue studying the work of art for himself. That 
such a total list serves as the ground for the final judgment is 
shown by the fact that a good critic is one wh@ has taken into 
account all the relevant facts of the case. It is because all the 
facts, or as many of them as possible, need to be accounted for 
that the process of criticism is cumulative and, in a sense, the job is 
always incomplete. ; 

Sometimes a critic will be at a loss for words. He will begin 
to describe a work of art, but in the end he finds it necessary 
to ask you to look at the object for yourself. This happens not 
only because he finds it hard to verbalize what he sees or hears, 
ner because the work must make its own direct impact on you, 
but also because only by a direct confrontation can you open 
yourself to the total impact of the object. Works of art are unique, 
and their features are complex and difficult to describe.!® But 
if you look at them, you can see them. Since each feature of the 
work of art contributes to its uniqueness, each of them counts 
toward the final estimation. No one, two, or half-dozen reasons 
can wholly support an aesthetic judgment. Making a judgment 
in the light of our full knowledge and experience stored up from 
the past is what we call assessment. 

An objection may be raised at this point. It is noticed that 
most of these so-called reasons must focus attention on the object 
of art itself, and all such reasons amount to saying that x is a good 
painting, a good poem, or a good concerto because of what it is. 
If the reasons in such contexts refer to unique particular facts, 
the features that are referred to cannot be universally applicable. 
On the other hand, the logical feature of all reasons is that a 
reason that is good for one context must be good in any other 


10 Another way in which works of art may be unique: in an obvious way 
all works of art are complexes of properties and no complex, because of the 
members that make it up and the relationships that hold among them, can 
ever be like any other. 
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like it." For this is what it means to proffer a consideration as 
“fa reason.” And how can any consideration which has reference 
to something which is completely unique and particular have 
a universal application? 

The principle suggested concerning the universalization of 
reasons is, I believe, sound. The answer to the objection comes 
in two parts. In principle, I do not see why any feature mentioned 
should not be repeatable in other works of art. General features 
cited—life-likeness of characters, and so forth—are of course 
repeatable. But so are arrangements of color tones, a certain 
handling of light, or a certain organization of elements. To be 
sure, we never expect a complete duplication of elements, exactly 
arranged in the same way, for we find that features in a work 
of art change their character with their context and influence 
each other. This, however, does not preclude the repeatability 
of various features. (It is because they are repeatable that it is 
possible to talk of types in the arts.) 

On the other hand, the uniqueness of a work of art and the 
dependence of the character of a feature on the rest of the work 
of which it is a part means that there will always be relevant 
dissimilarities between any works of art, and this I believe is 
enough to suspend the requirement of universalizability. For the 
principle of universalizability of reasons must include in its state- 
ment that when there are relevant differences, the reason need 
not (and indeed cannot) be transferred from case to case. To the 
extent to which there are relevant differences (in works of art, 
to a great extent) this principle becomes of less importance, 
though it is still true. (That much of our reason-proffering is 
done by means of pointing—what one saves by pointing is a 
minute description—frequently conceals the complexity of works 
of art and their relevant dissimilarities.) 

I am at this point uncomfortable about my description of the 
connection between an evaluative judgment and the reasons 
given to support it. For it seems as if I am saying the following: 
indeed one can defend the evaluation placed on a work of art by 


” Margaret MacDonald, “Some Distinctive Arguments used in Art Criti- 
cism,” in Aesthetics and Language, ed. by W. Elton (Oxford, 1954), p. 129. 
Cf. Stuart Hampshire, “‘Logic and Appreciation,” ibid., p. 166. 
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giving all the relevant reasons for it, but since this class of reasons 
is so large and so subtle, or so difficult to verbalize, what is 
theoretically possible (if it is) is practically impossible. You 
can seldom, if ever, do it. But to say this seems to make the 
justification of an aesthetic judgment impossible in practice, 
and this is to make the objectivity of aesthetic judgments an 
illusion. We can try to avoid this stalemate by reminding our- 
selves that there are better and poorer jobs of criticism. But 
being able to make this discrimination indicates that talk about 
works of art is not wholly futile. It would be, at any rate, unrea- 
sonable and undesirable to expect absolute certainty in talk 
about works of art. 


IV 


I have presupposed all along that we will only give reasons 
that are relevant in justifying an aesthetic judgment. But what 
can be said about the criterion of relevance? In the process of 
reason-giving, we mention (or mean to mention) only factors 
that are relevant to the task on hand. So we do not mention 
everything which is true about a work of art, like size in painting! 
or the length of a poem. Then in what does the relevance of 
reasons consist? How do we know whether any fact indicated 
is relevant? 

I will consider in detail one account of the criteria for relevance. 
It has frequently been held that a reason is relevant if a feature 
pointed out is a characteristic that defines the genre to which 
the work under consideration belongs: say tragedy, epic poetry, 
sonnet, opera seria, still life, and so forth. That there are! such 
genres is undisputed. A clinical discussion of one such literary 
genre, the tragedy, has been made familiar by Aristotle. The 
result of his discussion is usually taken to have yielded a set 
of principles or canon for the successful tragedy. A good tragedy 
then, is one which displays all or a good share of these criteria, 
and a good reason for judging it a good tragedy must refer to 
one of these criteria features. That this account cannot be true 
I will now try to show. 


1 Size, however, may be a very important factor in painting. Cf. Max 
Friedlander, On Art and Connoisseurship (Oxford, 1942), pp. 58-63. 
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Recent discussions on the nature of tragedy, especially in 
relation to plays like Death of a Salesman, offer a starting point. 
An important criticism of the play has been that Willy Loman 
does not succeed in rousing the sympathy of the audience, 
whereas in order to excite pity and fear, a hero must be, in 
Aristotle’s words, 


a man not preeminently virtuous and just, whose misfortune, however, 
is brought about upon him not by vice and depravity but by some 
error of judgment, of the number of those in the enjoyment of great 
reputation and prosperity; 


and he goes on to say: 


The perfect Plot, accordingly, must have a single, and not (as some 
tell us) a double issue; the change in the hero’s fortune must be not 
from misery to happiness, but on the contrary from happiness to 
misery; and the cause of it must lie not in any depravity, but in some 
great error on his part; the man himself being either such as we have 
described, or better, not worse, than that [1453a, Bywater trans- 
lation]. 


Is this a fair enough criticism? One can examine the situation 
first of all to see whether as a matter of fact Willy Loman excites 
not pity and fear but perhaps merely pathos or indifference. 
Even if this proved to be so, we might be able to avert this criti- 
cism by discovering that the play is not really about Willy Loman. 
Might not the tragedy be about someone or something else? 
It is because the main protagonist of the play is Willy Loman 
and he does not arouse in most of us any pity or sympathy" that 
the following last-ditch defense of the play was voiced by Arthur 
Miller, its author: that Willy Loman is a tragic hero because 
he is endowed with an “inherent unwillingness to remain passive 


13 Cf. John Gassman, Treasury of the Theatre (New York, 1956), p. 1061; 
Louis Martz, ““The Saint as Tragic Hero,” in Tragic Themes in Western Litera- 
ture, ed. by Cleanth Brooks (New Haven, 1955), pp. 154-155. To claim that 
Willy Loman represents all the salesmen of America seems in a way not to 
fit Aristotle’s criteria for the hero, although it might do for a morality tragedy, 
if there are such. That Willy Loman has this generalized character, however, 
has been frequently claimed. (Cf. Eric Bentley, ‘‘Back to Broadway,”’ Theatre 
Arts, XXXIII, no. 10, p. 13.) 
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in the face of what he conceives to be a challenge to his dignity, 
his image of his rightful status. Only the passive, only those who 
accept their lot without active retaliation, are ‘flawless.’ Most 
of us are in that category.” The play, says Miller, is a tragic 
play because it moves us as all tragedies do, from the 


fear of being displaced, the disaster inherent in being torn away from 
our chosen image of what and who we are in this world. Among us 
today this fear is as strong, and perhaps stronger, than it ever was. 
In fact, it is the common man who knows this fear best. 


Well, is this defense just or not? It seems to me clear that in it 
Miller is asking for a new norm for the tragedy, and he is saying 
that while Aristotle’s canons are adequate for Sophocles and 
perhaps even for Othello and Coriolanus, they are not appropriate 
for the modern stage. A criticism which is relevant to the one 
is not necessarily relevant to the other despite the fact that both 
enjoy the name of tragedy. We must learn to see (and respond to) 
these plays in a new way. 

All this is, in a sense, a critical issue rather than a logical 
one. But the issue is wholly complicated by the fact that at any 
moment genres are ill-defined, and further by the fact that they 
are continually being created, changed, and discarded. To 
amplify, works of art only occasionally come bearing the labels 
of their genre (perhaps usually in music, less so though frequently 
in literature, and still less in painting and drawing).’® One has 
thus to guess whether they are intended to fall into one, whether 
they do so or not, and what the genre is if they do. And even 
so, one has them in an ill-defined and changing group. 

Once the members of a genre have been decided on, general 
descriptions of it can be formulated inductively. (It sometimes 
happens that a historical event like a scientific discovery can 
inspire an artist to formulate a new theory about the method 


144 Arthur Miller, ‘Tragedy and the Common Man,” Theatre Arts, XXXV, 
no. 3, p. 48. 

18 [bid. 

16 That is to say, in some of the arts the concept of genre seems less well 
defined, for example in painting. We sometimes call still life, landscape, nudes, 
Dutch interiors genre, but are these the proper divisions? 
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or subject matter of art and thus create a new genre; an example 
would be the technique of impressionist painting, based on a 
theory of light and color, or the relations between Freudian 
psychology and surrealism.) Critics and art historians may 
manage to agree about these rules and some artists may continue 
to conform to them. But there will always be others who will 
deliberately go about testing them, stretching them to the extreme, 
frequently violating them. The very restraint imposed by these 
rules seems to challenge the artist to proceed beyond them, to 
show the world that here is a satisfactory work of art which is 
not subject to the rules. As a result of these conflicts, we have 
changed our preconceptions as to what constitutes the proper 
subject material, technique, and range for painting, or what 
constitutes the proper subject matter for poetry. 

But to return to the case of tragedy, is Willy Loman a tragic 
figure? Supposing that we succeed in spelling out several sets 
of criteria for tragedy, how do we decide? We must do the 
following: (1) first consult our knowledge of other tragedies; 
then (2) look at Death of a Salesman in the light of our full response 


and knowledge of the clear-cut cases of tragedy; but most impor- 
tant of all, (3) see whether our response to Willy Loman is in 
any way like our reaction to Oedipus, Medea, perhaps even 
Othello. Thus our previous knowledge of the genre may influence 
what we think and how we react and even what features we think 


are relevant and ought to be mentioned in a critical discussion. 

But we have said all along that works of art are unique. If the 
principles of tragedy prevent Death of a Salesman from being a 
good tragedy, then so much the worse for the principles of 
tragedy. We must decide the worth of the play on other grounds. 
What other grounds are there? There is an avenue of approach 
that we may take. To say that works of art are unique must 
mean for one thing that each individual work of art must yield 
its own sort of worth, based on its own nature. Since a work of 
art is autonomous, it must be capable of an independent existence 
and to establish its own worth. Whatever we say about a work 
of art must be grounded on the nature of that particular work 
of art, and what that nature is depends in turn on what we take 
a work of art of that sort to be, more generally. For any object 
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x the inquiry seems to come in two stages. First we ask whether 
or not it is a good sonnet, a good tragedy, a good concerto. We 
may succeed, moreover, in answering these questions straight- 
away. But sometimes we encounter a difficulty and questions 
arise of the following kind: is play x really a tragedy? Is a canvas 
by Jackson Pollock really a painting? Do the sound-objects 
dreamt up by John Cage count as music compositions? These 
second questions, however, involve a most difficult decision 
on what is painterly as against what is merely decorative, what 
is mere noise as against a sequence of musical sounds, and what 
is poetry as against mere verse. These are partly questions of 
expertise and depend thus on knowledge and experience, but what 
has also been evoked, it seems to me, is the question of what 
constitutes a work of art in the most general sense. To this question 
philosophers have repeatedly attempted answers. We might, for 
example, say that things that we call works of art, as contrasted 
with mere artifacts, are just those things which have borne up 
under countless scrutiny and examination by connoisseurs and 
experts.!” The fact then seems to be something like the follow- 
ing: the sorts of reasons relevant to the support of an aesthetic 
judgment may depend (1) on the nature of the individual object 
of art, (2) on the genre to which it may belong, or (3) on the 
definition of art in general; and no blanket answer about rele- 
vance can be given except by considering particular cases (and 
when necessary in the light of a general theory of art). 

The fact that the criterion of relevance depends in the early 
stages of the inquiry on the type of art object under consideration 
partly explains a notorious fact of art criticism: the difference 
of opinion among critics. Some of this difficulty is readily explained 
by the observation that critics can disagree on the nature of the 
genre, as witness Arthur Miller and his critics. Furthermore, art 
types develop, evolve, and eventually become obsolete. This 
explains what we call “change in taste’ as well as the periodic 
upgrading and downgrading of works of art that result from 
re-evaluations. After all, the development of a new genre has 
a way of making us see the past with new eyes. 


1” Note that scrutiny and examination are objective activities. 
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Vv 


Still critics disagree about the relative merits of a work of 
art, and surely, one might insist, this shows that an aesthetic 
judgment is always subjective. The apparent relativity of aesthetic 
judgments (which we say can be shown by the disagreement 
among critics) has been traditionally the strongest argument 
in support of the subjectivity of aesthetic assertions. 

The disagreement may be viewed in two ways, though both 
amount to the same thing: (a) two critics can give the same 
description of an object but emerge with different evaluations; 
or (b) they view two objects in the same way but grade them 
differently. We must mean that either of these is the case when a 
person says of taste that there is no arguing about it because tastes 
differ so. We must be talking about the same thing. Take first of 
all a nonaesthetic difference in taste. (Compare this with critical 
and noncritical contexts discussed in Section I.) Suppose dry 
martinis were in question. I like them but you do not. If I admit 
that the difference is purely a matter of taste, it would be pointless 
for me to urge on you the facts that martinis have a dry, crystal- 
line taste; that they are clear and brisk in texture, not cloying; 
and that if you get to enjoying them, you would add a range 
to your possible gustatory sensations which is worth having. 
But this case shows an important wrinkle in the whole discussion. 
For part of what we mean when we say that liking martinis is 
a matter of taste is that if you do not like them, you do not have 
to bother developing a taste for them— that is, get to like them. 
But a man who dislikes martinis might still be able to taste 
accurately what the other man, the one who likes them, tastes 
in a martini. And he might be asked on some occasion whether 
this particular martini is dry enough or not (is it 5 to 1 ?), whether 
it is in some sense or other a good martini (were he to know what ~ 
the hard criteria are). 

Likewise, we can both agree about the characteristics of Pride 
and Prejudice, and I say it is a superb novel and you say I over- 
estimate it. It is still open to me to like or dislike a work which I 
evaluate aesthetically in a certain way, for there is no contradic- 
tion in saying “I like Pride and Prejudice though Emma is the better 
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novel.” (It is frequently said.) Still we tacitly assume that value 
judgments somehow connect with acts of liking and disliking. 
For if the objects under scrutiny are different, or are evaluated 
(good or bad) differently, then we would experience no surprise 
in discovering that people’s liking of them differs. The assertion 
that aesthetic judgments are subjective is interesting only because 
we assume that two critics can be faced with (can confront 
themselves with) the identical object. They would describe 
the work in the same way but they emerge with different evalua- 
tions (good or bad). This is assumed even in wider assertions 
about the difference in taste, as when we say “Berenson values 
Italian paintings of a certain sort; Clive Bell ranks highest 
painting of quite another sort. Both are experts; and doesn’t 
this show that taste again can differ?” We find such differences 
interesting because we assume that, standing before a group of 
cubist canvases, Berenson could see more or less what Clive Bell 
could see. If he did not or could not, then his not agreeing with 
Bell about the merits of modern painting is not surprising, 
nor does the assertion about the subjectivity of aesthetic judgments 
necessarily follow. 

Of course, if the critics’ perception of the work of art differs, 
it is no wonder that the final evaluation differs. Can two critics 
ever see the same work of art in exactly the same way? Some 
aestheticians have thought not.!* But that they can never do so 
initially seems implausible. At any rate, to claim so requires 
extra argument. It seems partly to be a psychological question 
and whether they do or not is something the two critics must be 
able to discover for themselves. The very process of our re-exam- 
ining the grounds of the value assertion reveals our inclination to 
assume that the difference of opinion is based on a discoverable 
difference in fact. But our temptation to reassess assessments 
shows that we are inclined to expect a fairly close uniformity 
of perception. 

What do we do on discovering that two critics disagree about 
the merits of a work of art? We go over their reasons. We try to 


~ 18 For example, the illusion theorists of art, among them Samuel Alexander, 
R. G. Collingwood, B. Croce, and Schopenhauer. 
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discover whether both have all the facts of the case at their dis- 
posal. Do they see the facts in the same way? If not, why not? 
To do this we have them describe the work of art. Is there a 
suspicion of an unwarranted interpretation? Perhaps one is guilty 
of “reading into the text,” or a bit too zealous in applying an a 
priori scheme of interpretation. They may not agree about the 
genre classifications, like putting Alexander Pope and Walt 
Whitman in the same basket. Or they may agree about the 
objects that belong to the genre but point out different features as 
the essential characteristics. [f two critics disagree in any of 
these ways, we are interested in discovering why these differences 
arise. 

The very basic presuppositions which underlie the whole of 
critical enterprise seem to me to be: (1) Works of art can be 
understood and mastered on their own. (2) It is possible for 
two critics to agree about the characteristics, the nature of a 
particular work of art. And the whole of the logic of criticism 
presupposes that the reasons proffered for an aesthetic judgment 
are mutually corrigible and reassessable. It is because these 
presuppositions are made that people can even begin to say 
that there is (or may be) an element of taste in critical judgments; 
and it is revealing that this rock bed of objectivity should underlie 
the dictum of subjectivity. 

I say that this objectivity is presupposed. Without it the whole 
activity of criticism would be impossible. Is it a correct presuppo- 
sition? I am not prepared to say at this moment whether it is 
or not. Part of it seems to me a matter of empirical study and the 
other part a problem for general aesthetics: the answer to the 
question ‘What is the nature of a work of art?’ But what is it, 
anyway, that we wish to claim when we say that there is an ele- 
ment of taste exercised in an aesthetic evaluation? What we 
perhaps wish to point out in such a claim is that there may be 
a residue of fundamental difference in the way critics respond 
to a work of art. They see the same group of objects, describe, 
analyze, and interpret them in the same way, and still respond 
in incompatible ways (though I leave unspecified the ways in 
which such responses may be incompatible). We must exclude 
cases where the response is made purely personal as when a 
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critic says: “Yes, Van Gogh is a good painter—not as great as 
Cezanne, but still he is a master. Only I do not like him. He 
makes me feel ill at ease.”” Setting these aside, there may still be 
differences of opinion in expertise, a famous example being the 
now ancient quarrel over Milton between T. S. Eliot and the 
rest of the critical world. But notice that the critics went over 
Eliot’s reasons (as if to say that the reasons given by Eliot were 
somehow relevant to the case) and many concluded that Eliot 
was wrong. Critics themselves in their work habits seem disin- 
clined to leave discordant critical statements with the comment 
non disputandum est. 


VI 


In this essay I have tried to describe the logical features of an 
aesthetic argument to demonstrate its objective components. 
And I have tried to do this by a careful scrutiny of the actual 
maneuvers of critics. 

My most important conclusion is that the very statement 
“aesthetic evaluative judgments are nonobjective” presupposes 
an element of objectivity. What we usually mean when we say 
so is that two critics can deliver different and incompatible 
verdicts after having studied a work of art. And in this study they 
had achieved adequate and similar cognitions of the work of 
art. Unless we mean that there is this similarity of cognition and 
incompatibility of judgment, we should not say the judgments 
are relative. So we presuppose first of all that we pretty much 
experience works of art in similar ways and our comprehensions 
of works of art are mutually corrigible. This is one mode of 
objectivity. 

We further .assume that a critic will say a number of things 
that logically relate to this judgment. What is said in the analysis 
and interpretation backs up the judgment. Since what we are 
talking about are features of the work of art, all of them are 
publicly inspectable. The aesthetic relevance of what is mentioned 
is also publicly assessable. So this is another mode of objectivity. 

I have not ‘said anything very definite or very illuminating 
about the criteria of relevance. It is very difficult to say much 
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about it. This much seems to me to be certain. In practice, we 
frequently use the notions of type and genre as the criteria of 
this relevance. But that in crucial cases. this method always 
breaks down is clearly seen from the very nature of the art 
objects—their uniqueness. We must take them as unique and 
autonomous and this fact accounts for the expanding and fluctuat- 
ing status of all genre. It therefore seemed to me necessary to 
say that the criteria of relevance hinged, in the last analysis, 
on the nature (or definition) of the work of art. For what reason 
counts as a good reason for backing up an aesthetic judgment 
seemed to depend on the nature of the work of art before us. 
And for that there are no established rules or principles. 

Does this make criticism impossible? Not at all—though it 
does make it difficult. But that talking meaningfully and sensibly 
about works of art is hard is not news. Fortunately, there have 
been many very fine critics and good works of criticism to dispel 
the gloom of despair. Saying they are good works of criticism 
means, among other things, that they have passed the test, up 
to now, of countless re-examinations. 

ALBERT TsuGAWA 


The Pennsylvania State University 





FREGE’S ONTOLOGY 


i REGE’S system has two rather puzzling parts: (1) he insists 
on the sense-denotation distinction for names but makes 
no such distinction for concept words; (2) he describes concepts 
and concept words as being unsaturated. (1) raises the problem 
whether concept words either denote or express concepts. This 
problem has been discussed by W. Marshall and M. Dummet.! 
(2) raises a number of different problems, for it led Frege to 
introduce so-called value ranges and concept correlates. These 
problems have been discussed by Peter Geach, R. S. Wells, and 
Gustav Bergmann.’ Since both kinds of problems arise from 
Frege’s notion of concept, it is plausible, as Bergmann tries to 
show, that they have their roots in a hidden nominalism. E. D. 
Klemke, however, has recently argued against Bergmann that 
Frege was clearly not a nominalist.* 

In this paper I shall first suggest the structural reasons for 
Frege’s insistence on (1) and (2). Then I shall make some com- 
ments about the issue whether or not Frege was a nominalist. 
But of course a complete discussion of Frege’s philosophy must 
not be expected in this paper. 


I begin by describing some features of Bolzano’s Wissen- 
schaftslehre, for much of what I shall have to say about Frege 
can best be understood against the background of Bolzano’s 


1 W. Marshall, “‘Frege’s Theory of Functions and Objects,” Philosophical 
Review, LXII (1953), 374-390; and M. Dummet, ‘Frege on Functions, a 
Reply,” tbid., LXIV (1955), 96-107. 

2 P. T. Geach, “Class and Concept,” Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 
561-570; R. S. Wells, “‘Frege’s Ontology,” Review of Metaphysics, IV (1951), 
537-573; and G. Bergmann, ‘“‘Frege’s Hidden Nominalism,”’ Philosophical 
Review, LXVII (1958), 437-459 (reprinted in Bergmann’s Meaning and Exis- 
tence, Madison, Wis., 1960). 

3 E. D. Klemke, “‘Professor Bergmann and Frege’s Hidden Nominalism,” 
Philosophical Review, LX VIII (1959), 507-514. 
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view.‘ According to Bolzano, all things are of one of three kinds: 

First, there are different kinds of mental states (subjective Vorstel- 
lungen), namely, (a) individual ideas (subjective Etnzelvorstellungen), 
(b) general ideas (subjective Allgemeinvorstellungen), and (c) thoughts 
(gedachte Saetze). Things of these three kinds are supposed to 
exist in individual minds; in this respect they are “subjective” 
rather than “objective.” 

Second, there are so-called objects, (Gegenstaende), namely, 
(a) individual things and (b) properties (Beschaffenheiten and 
Relationen). These things are not in any individual mind, but 
exist independently of minds and are therefore ‘‘objective” 
rather than “subjective.’® 

Third, there are senses (objective Vorstellungen), namely, (a) 
individual concepts (objective Einzelvorstellungen), (b) general con- 
cepts (objective Allgemeinvorstellungen), and (c) propositions (Saetze 
an sich). These things differ from mental states in that they are 
as “objective” as objects,. But they also differ from the latter. 
One important difference is that they are more closely connected 
with mental states than are objects,. Assume, for instance, that 
I think that this tree is green. According to Bolzano, there occurs 
then a thought in my mind. This thought is a mental (subjective) 
state. By means of it, I am said to think of the proposition that 
this tree is green. In brief, in thinking a thought, one is said to 
think of a proposition. Similarly, in thinking (having) an idea, 
one “connects” directly with a concept (individual or general) 
and only indirectly, through the concept, with an object,.’ 

The general reason for the introduction of senses is a “‘logical”’ 
one and can be stated as follows. The things properly studied 
by logic are agreed to be concepts and propositions. But they 
could not possibly be mental states; for “subjective” mental 
states are studied by psychology, and logic must be sharply 
separated from psychology. While the things studied by logic 


‘ B. Bolzano, Wissenschaftslehre (new ed., 4 vols.; Leipzig, 1929). Compare 
also Y. Bar-Hillel, ‘““Bolzano’s Definition of Analytic Propositions,” Methodos, 
II (1950), 32-55; and H. R. Smart, ‘‘Bolzano’s Logic,”’ Philosophical Review, 
LITT (1944), 513-533- 

5 Wissenschaftslehre, 1, 77, 99, 219. 

® Ibid., pp. 219-222, 331, 378-387. 

7 Ibid., pp. 216-218. 
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must be very much like ideas and thoughts, they cannot be 
“subjective.” Rather, they are the “objective” counterparts of 
ideas and thoughts. In short, they are “‘objective’’ senses.® 
One specific reason for the introduction of senses consists in 
the following consideration. Assume that two persons think, as 
one says, of the same mathematical theorem. This presumably 
raises the question whether or not the two thoughts are the 
“same.” Some philosophers hold that there are in this case most 
certainly two thoughts, but they do not explain what is expressed 
by saying that the two thoughts are of the same theorem. Other 
philosophers, impressed by the latter fact, are tempted to say 
that the two thoughts are the “‘same.”’ But this is equally unsatis- 
factory; for there are obviously two thoughts and not just one. 
According to Bolzano, the correct analysis of our example has 
two steps. He holds, first, that there are indeed two thoughts, 
that is, two “subjective” mental states and not just one. He 
claims, second, that these two thoughts are of one and the same 
objective thing, namely, of the mathematical proposition. This 
analysis, it is evident, introduces senses as objective entities.® 
According to Bolzano, mental states and objects, on the 
one hand and senses on the other exist in different ways. In one 
sense of the term, what exists exists at a certain place and for a 
certain length of time. Mental states and objects, are existents 
in this sense. Senses, however, do not exist in this way or manner. 
Yet they are not nothing; they are there. What in this manner 
is there can fall under a concept or, in other words, can be the 
object, of a concept.’ This distinction explains my use of the 
subscripts attached to the word “object.” By means of these 
subscripts, I wish to distinguish between two meanings of the 
word “object.” The use of “object,” signifies an ontological 
kind. Objects, must be distinguished from senses; for only the 
former exist in the sense just explained. However, “object”? may 
also be used to refer to whatever may fall under a concept. In 
particular, a sense itself may fall under a concept. I indicate this 


"8 Ibid., pp. 61-67. 
® Ibid., pp. 84, 113-114, 216-218, 428-429. 
10 Jbid., pp. 78, 112, 144-145, 154-155, 216-218, 426-427; II, 52-54. 
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use by writing “object,.” According to this distinction, every 
object, is an object,, but not every object, is an object,.™ 

I mentioned that there are two kinds of senses, namely, propo- 
sitions on the one hand and concepts (individual or general) 
on the other. Now in regard to these two kinds, we must note the 
following important points. 


Propositions. (1) Bolzano distinguishes between judgments 
( Urteile) and propositions (Saetze an sich). Every judgment con- 
tains a proposition, but the mere thought of a proposition is not 
a judgment.!® Moreover, judgments are said to exist in the 
minds of persons that make them, while propositions, as we just 
saw, do not exist in this way.’ (2) A sentence, that is, a string 
of spoken or written words, is said to express a proposition.'4 
(3) Every proposition consists of a number of concepts in the 
manner in which a whole consists of its parts. A singular propo- 
sition, for instance, consists of an individual concept (Sudject- 
vorstellung), the concept expressed by “has” (“is”), and the 
concept expressed by the predicate (Praedicatvorstellung).% (4) The 
sum of these concepts is called the content of a proposition. 
All that matters for the determination of a content are the re- 
spective concepts but not the manner in which they are con- 
joined.’® For instance, the two propositions expressed by “John 
loves Mary” and “‘Mary is loved by John” have the same con- 
tent.” However, Bolzano also insists that they are not the same 
proposition; these two sentences express different senses although 
they have the same content.!® 


Concepts. (1) Bolzano distinguishes between the content (Jnhalt) 


11 This distinction applies also to Frege’s ontology. However, in regard to 
Frege, one must note the further distinction between objects, (proper) and 
concepts. See below. 

12 Wissenschaftslehre, 1, 154-155. 

18 Thid., pp. 154-155. 

16 Tbid., p. 121. 

6 Ibid., pp. 99, 216-218; II, 8-10, 16, 18. 

16 Ibid., pp. 113-114, 243-244, 353-354) 434- 

17 T think Bolzano would also say that the propositions expressed by “John 
loves Mary”’ and “Mary loves John” have the same content. See Wissenschafts- 
lehre, 1, 243-244. 

18 Tbid., pp. 428-429, 434, 436-438, 445-447. 
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and the extension (Umfang) of a concept.” The content of a 
“complex”’ concept, individual or general, consists of the sum 
of its ‘‘simple” constituents.2° The content of a simple concept 
is the concept itself. The extension of a concept consists of the 
objects, that fall under it.24 An individual concept, for instance, 
has as its extension one and only one object,. A general concept, 
on the other hand, can either be empty or have more than one 
thing as its extension. (2) Concepts are never identical, although 
they may have either the same content (in which case neither 
one can be simple) or the same extension, or both®®. This means 
that two different expressions always express different concepts.”* 

This concludes my description of Bolzano’s system. I turn now 
to Frege. 


Il 


Frege, in his Begriffsschrift, does not outline a comprehensive 
semantical or philosophical system.** Keeping this point in mind, 
let us review some of his ideas in the light of Bolzano’s distinctions. 

First, Frege tells us that the most important single notion for 
what he is about is that of a conceptual content (begrifflicher Inhalt) .* 
In his explanation of this notion he makes the following three 
points. (1) He distinguishes between contents that can and 
contents that cannot be judged about.** This corresponds to 
Bolzano’s distinction between contents of concepts (individual 


1* Ibid., pp. 297-300, 353-354- 

20 Tbid., pp. 243-244. 

21 Tbid., pp. 297-300. 

*2 Ibid., pp. 428-429, 434, 436-437. 

23 Ibid., p. 434. Compare also Frege’s point of view: Translations from the 
Philosophical Writings, trans. by P. Geach and M. Black (Oxford, 1952), 
p. 29 and the footnote on p. 46. For a recent discussion of this view see, for 
instance, N. Goodman, “‘On Likeness of Meaning,” Analysis, X (1950), 1-7: 
“On Some Differences about Meaning,” ibid., XIII (1953), go-96; P. D. 
Wienpahl, ‘‘More about Denial of Sameness of Meaning,” ibid., XII (1951), 
19-23; R. Rudner, “On Sinn as a Combination of Physical Properties,” 
Mind, LXI (1952), 82-84; and my “Propositional Attitudes,” to appear in 
Philosophical Quarterly. 

4G. Frege, Begriffsschrift (Halle, 1879). 

% Ibid., p. iv. 

%6 Tbid., p. 2. 
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or general) and contents of propositions. (2) He distinguishes 
between judgments and mere conjunctions of concepts, the latter 
being conceived as possible contents of judgments.”’ This corre- 
sponds to Bolzano’s distinction between judgments and mere con- 
tents of propositions. (3) Frege claims that two sentences may have 
the same conceptual content and yet differ in sense.** On this view, 
for instance, “John loves Mary” and “Mary is loved by John” 
express different senses but have the same conceptual content. 
This corresponds to Bolzano’s view that two propositions cannot 
be identical, although they may have the same content. 

This comparison between Frege’s notion of a conceptual 
content and Bolzano’s notion of the content of a proposition 
shows that there is no significant difference between the two. 
And this seems to suggest that Frege was well aware of a general 
sense-denotation distinction at the time when he wrote the 
Begriffsschrift, though, of course, not necessarily of the specific 
one described in “On Sense and Denotation.”*® For it seems 
extraordinary to assume that he should not have distinguished 
between senses (concepts and conceptual contents) and objects,.* 
But the best way to show that this assumption is unreasonable 
consists in explaining why Frege, though aware of it, did not 
explicitly mention a sense-denotation distinction in the Begriffs- 
schrift. 

I think he had at least three reasons. First, and perhaps of 
greatest importance, the system of the Begriffsschrift centers 
around the notion of a conceptual content of a sentence. Con- 
ceptual contents consist of concepts rather than objects,. Hence 
there was no necessity for the purposes of the Begriffsschrift to 
talk about anything but what is expressed rather than denoted 
by expressions. Second, as far as whole sentences are concerned, 
there are no objects, corresponding to thoughts and propositions, 
in Bolzano’s ontology. To conceive of sentences as names that 


27 Tbid., p. 2. 
%8 Ibid., p. 3. 
29 His “Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie und philo- 
sophische Kritik, C (1892), 25-50 (Translations, pp. 56-78). 

80 This does not mean, however, that Frege held in the Begriffsschrift that 
sentences are names denoting the True or the False. I think that he took 
this specific step much later (at the time of ‘Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung’’). 
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denote as well as express something, as Frege does in “On Sense 
and Denotation,” required a radically new step, namely, the 
introduction of the True and the False as denotations of sentences. 
If one therefore assumes that this step was not yet taken by Frege 
when he wrote the Begriffsschrift, it becomes obvious that he could 
not possibly have talked about the denotation (in addition to 
the sense) of a sentence. Third, upon Frege’s analysis of identity 
(equality) as outlined in the Begriffsschrift, identity statements 
assert that two expressions have the same conceptual content 
rather than the same denotation, as he later holds. I shall not 
explain his earlier view, but remind the reader that it involves 
Frege’s intention to account for the “synthetic nature”’ of some 
identity statements.*! 

Second, if Frege’s Begriffsschrift, as I have tried to show, resem- 
bles Bolzano’s system in several important respects—if, in 
particular, Frege should have been fully aware of a sense-deno- 
tation distinction before he wrote “On Sense and Denotation”— 
then it must also not be overlooked that there are at least two 
important differences between Frege’s and Bolzano’s treatment 
of senses. First, Frege introduced so-called second-level concepts.*” 
Second, he replaced Bolzano’s subject-predicate analysis by a 
function-argument analysis.** This step is obviously suggested 
to him by the logistic treatment of mathematics. But it is also in 
direct accord with his (and Bolzano’s) notion of a conceptual 
content. To see this clearly one must remember that conceptual 
contents are conceived of as sums of concepts. This means that 
as far as conceptual contents are concerned, the subject and 
predicate places of sentences are of no importance whatsoever. 
All parts of a proposition are of equal status, irrespective of their 
positions in a proposition. However, Frege seems to have noticed, 
soon after the appearance of the Begriffsschrift, that the very notion 
of a proposition requires a distinction between concepts and 
objects,. 


3 Begriffsschrift, pp. 13-15, and “Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung” (Translations, 
pp. 56-57). 

32 Begriffsschrift, p. 17. 

33 Tbid., p. vii. 
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III 


He mentions this matter briefly in the Grundlagen.** A full 
account is given in Frege’s answer to some remarks by B. Kerry.* 
Kerry had pointed out, basing his statements on Bolzano’s view, 
that a concept itself is an object,. Consider, for example, the 
sentence ““The concept ‘horse’ is a concept easily attained.” 
Kerry claims that this sentence says that the concept “horse” 
falls under the concept ‘“‘a concept easily attained,”’ and is thus 
an object, of the latter. Frege, on the other hand, defends the 
view that the phrase “the concept ‘horse’ ” does not refer to a 
concept, but rather to an object, as distinguished from a concept.*® 
He holds that a concept is always predicative in character and 
that it can never occur as the subject of a sentence. So much 
for the two opposing views. I wish to show that Frege’s treatment 
of concepts can be considered a direct consequence of his earlier 
and also of Bolzano’s view. 

Bolzano and the Frege of the Begriffsschrift hold that all propo- 
sitions consist of concepts in analogy to a whole’s consisting of 
parts. Frege now seems to have raised the following question: 
how can three concepts, taken as things of the same kind and 
standing side by side, yield the kind of unity a proposition is 
supposed to have ?%? In other words, how can an individual 
concept, a general concept, and the relational concept of falling 
under a concept, when taken as things of the same kind, yield a 
proposition rather than a conceptual content, that is, a sum of 
concepts ? Frege, I think, discovered here a very genuine problem. 
How important it is can perhaps best be seen if we look at it 
from a different point of view. 

According to some philosophers, “‘this tree is green” (if true) 


34 Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik (Breslau, 1884); The Foundations of Arith- 
metic, trans. by J. L. Austin (New York, 1950), p. x. 

% B. Kerry, “Ueber Anschauung und ihre psychische Verarbeitung,”’ 
Vierteljahrsschrift fuer wissenschaftliche Philosophie, UX (1885), 433-493; X (1886), 
419-467; XI (1887), 53-116, 249-307; XIII (1889), 71-124, 392-419; XIV 
(1890), 317-353; XV (1891), 127-167. 

36 Frege’s ‘“‘Ueber Begriff und Gegenstand,” Vierteljahrsschrift fuer wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie, XV1 (1892), 192-205 (Translations, pp. 42-55). 

3? See, for instance, Transjations, pp. 54-55- 
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describes the fact that a certain individual exemplifies a certain 
property. In order to speak about facts, they must therefore 
speak about the relation of exemplification. One can now formulate 
Frege’s question in terms of exemplification: how can three 
things—an individual, a property, and the relation of exempli- 
fication, standing side by side — yield a fact? Facts just do not 
consist of three things standing side by side like chairs. The prob- 
lem is usually solved by a distinction between two kinds of 
“things”: things like individuals and properties on the one hand 
and the “thing” exemplification on the other. One adds that 
the relation of exemplification is a very special “thing,” unlike 
all other things including ordinary relations.** Notice, though, 
that in saying this one introduces a new kind of thing, an “un- 
saturated” thing if you wish. But this, as we know, is precisely 
Frege’s own solution. However, while some philosophers make 
the nexus of exemplification into a special unsaturated thing 
and hence introduce a new kind of entity in addition to individuals 
and properties, Frege solves the problem on a different level 
by making concepts themselves into unsaturated things.*® This 
allows him to dispense with the relational concept of falling under 
(a concept). He needs therefore no “tie” at all between objects, 
and concepts. In this respect his solution is extremely ingenious. 


38 See, for instance, G. Bergmann, Meaning and Existence, pp. 208 and 210. 

39 See, for instance, Frege’s “Ueber Begriff und Gegenstand” and his 
“On the Foundations of Geometry,” Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 
3-17- 

40 It should be noted, though, that Frege’s solution requires one further 
distinction and one more explanation. The distinction is this. According to 
Frege, concepts can fall under higher concepts. In this case, since concepts 
are unsaturated, we have as it were two unsaturated things standing side by side. 
Frege consistently holds that two concepts “hold together” in a different way 
from a concept and an object,. Thus he solves a problem which I think is 
peculiar to his system. His solution can be expressed either by saying that an 
object, falls under a concept, while a concept falls within a concept of higher 
level; or by saying that a concept of second level is a radically different thing 
from a concept of first level in that they can “hold together,” although they 
are both unsaturated. (See “Ueber Begriff und Gegenstand,” p. 201; Trans- 
lations, p. 51.) The explanation concerns such sentences as “‘green is a color.” 
As far as I know, Frege does not explain how he would analyze such sentences. 
One might suggest, however, that they be rewritten in the form “the concept 
green is a color-concept.”” Upon this kind of analysis, they would say that a 
certain concept correlate (an object,) falls under a certain concept. 
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One wonders why later students thought it false at worst and 
curious at best." 

The point I wish to make, however, has nothing to do with 
whether one accepts or rejects Frege’s solution. It is that Frege’s 
object-concept distinction must be regarded as “syntactical”’ 
rather than “ontological.” It must be viewed as a distinction 
between objects, and concepts rather than between objects, and 
concepts. At least two considerations speak for this interpretation. 

First, Frege’s distinction can be made in a purely “syntactical” 
way, that is, without reference to criteria of existence. So formu- 
lated it reads as follows. There are expressions that can appear 
only in the subject places of well-formed (singular) sentences; 
there are also expressions that can occur only in the predicate 
places of sentences; no expression can occur in both the subject 
and the predicate places of sentences. Expressions that occur in 
subject places denote objects; expressions that occur in predicate 
places denote concepts.*” 

Second, one can easily show that senses other than concepts 
are objects, though of course not objects,. In the sentence 
“John believes that the earth is round,” the phrase “the earth 
is round” appears, according to Frege, as a name.** This name, 
when standing alone, denotes the True and expresses a sense. 
Let us call its denotation (the True) its ordinary denotation; 
its sense, the ordinary sense. In belief contexts, Frege holds, this 
sentence no longer denotes its ordinary denotation, but rather 
its ordinary sense. The subordinate clause in “John believes 
that the earth is round” thus denotes the sense of “the earth is 
round.” In other words, in belief contexts, “‘the earth is round” 
is a name of the ordinary sense of this sentence. What is denoted 
by a name, according to Frege’s object,-concept distinction, 
must be an object,. Hence senses (other than concepts) must be 
objects,. 

To sum up: so far I have tried to show that something like 
the sense-denotation distinction, namely, a sense-object, dis- 


“1 Compare, however, M. Black, “‘Language and Reality,”’ Proceedings and 
Addresses of The American Philosophical Association, XXXII (1959), 5-17. 

42 T assume here that concept words denote concepts; see below. 

48 “Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung,” p. 39 (Translations, p. 68). 
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tinction, must have been known to Frege before he introduced 
it (in a specific form) in his paper “On Sense and Denotation.” 
I emphasized that this distinction was ontological in kind. Then 
I explained how the two notions of a proposition and a conceptual 
content led to Frege’s distinction between concepts and objects,. 
I stressed that this further distinction was a syntactical rather 
than ontological one. If this account is correct, it follows that 
the ontological status of concepts will be determined by the 
sense-object, rather than the concept-object, dichotomy. It 
would follow, at any rate, that the two must be sharply distin- 
guished in a discussion of the question whether or not Frege was 
a nominalist. Before we can enter into this discussion, however, 
we must clear up one more point, namely, Frege’s use of the 
terms “concept” and “property.” 


IV 


Bolzano distinguishes between (general) concepts and prop- 
erties. This is an ontological distinction; for only properties, 


not concepts, are objects,. Frege, on the other hand, makes 
no such distinction. He holds that to say that F is a property 
of x means the same as to say that x falls under the concept F.* 
“Property” and “concept” are used by him interchangeably. 
Usually he speaks of concepts; occasionally, though, when 
German grammar makes the use of “concept” rather clumsy, 
he also uses the word “property.” In most accounts of Frege’s 
view, no significance is attached to this fact. Frege’s interchange- 
able use of “property” and “concept” is apparently thought 
to be merely a terminological matter.“ I shall show that it is 
more than that, that it signifies an important feature of Frege’s 
philosophy. 

It must first be observed that Frege assimilates properties to 
concepts and not conversely. He explains his notion of concept 
and states then that the word “property” may be used to refer 
to concepts. Assume now that Frege’s concepts and hence his 
properties are senses in Bolzano’s use of the term. It follows, of 


44 “Ueber Begriff und Gegenstand,” p. 201 (Translations, p. 51). 
4 See, for instance, Klemke, op. cit. 
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course, that they could not possibly be Bolzano’s properties. 
Nor, I think, could they possibly be the things one ordinarily 
calls properties. And this means that Frege does not speak about 
“ordinary” properties when he uses the words “‘concept’”’ and 
“property.’’“* This is indeed the conclusion we must draw if 
we take the similarity between Frege’s and Bolzano’s systems 
seriously. But has Frege really banished “ordinary” properties ? 
I think that he has. However, my view may appear so extraordi- 
nary that I shall have to prove it independently of the contention 
that Frege’s concepts are senses rather than objects, in Bolzano’s 
sense. 

Frege explains that concepts belong to the realm of logic; they are 
not sensible. A concept word may be accompanied by mental 
states, that is, for instance, by sense impressions, but these sense 
impressions are not the referent of a concept word.* A concept, I take it, 
is thus not the kind of thing that “comes through the senses,” 
but rather something that is “grasped by the mental eye.’ 
It is clear that this use of “concept”? and hence “property” does 
not agree with what one ordinarily means when talking about 
properties. 

At another place Frege tells us that there are no concepts in the 
outside world.*® Taking ‘“‘concept”’ to be synonymous with “‘prop- 
erty,” he asserts here that there are no properties in the outside 
world. Surely this use of “‘property” differs considerably from 
the ordinary use of the word. At still another place Frege asserts 
that concepts are objective but not real (wirklich). He denies that 
they are real because they do not act, mediately or immediately, 
on our senses.” 

These and other contexts show that Frege’s concepts are not 
properties in the ordinary sense. Still, someone may refuse to 
accept the conclusion that Frege omitted properties from his 
ontology. The only thing I can do at this point is to explain 


‘6 | realize, of course, that the phrase “ordinary property” needs explana- 
tion. But I think that it will become sufficiently clear from the following para- 
graphs. 

*” Foundations, p. ‘37, footnote. 

48 Frege’s Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, 1 (Jena, 1893), xxiv. 

49 Foundations, p. 99. 

5° Grundgesetze, p. xviii. 
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how the omission fits well into the wider frame of his philosophy, 
that it makes sense, and that it is therefore not unreasonable to 
attribute it to Frege. 

Now according to Frege, there are so-called “‘subjective Vor- 
stellungen” (mental states). In particular, all sense impressions 
are such mental states. Hence, if one sees a blue spot, then one 
has a “‘subjective Vorstellung.’”’ This sense impression, however, is 
not the referent of the concept word “blue.’’ Moreover, whatever 
one can communicate about the blue spot is not of the same kind 
as a sense impression but is rather a conceptual kind. “Subjective 
Vorstellungen”’ in general are not communicable. Hence there is 
no room for words referring to them in the clarified language 
proposed by Frege. What then do we mean by the concept word 
“blue”? We always mean, according to Frege, an objective 
concept, something that does not come through the senses but 
is grasped by the mind. Of course, sense impressions may in 
some sense be necessary for our intellectual life; without them, 
as Frege puts it, we might be as dumb as a board. But this 
must by no means obscure the truth that concept words refer 
to things that have nothing whatsoever to do with our senses. 

Upon this explication of “concept” and “property” what 
can be said about the question whether concept words denote 
or express concepts? Frege says that concept words denote 
(bedeuten) concepts. I take it, therefore, that he thinks of them 
as denoting rather than expressing concepts. I take it for granted 
also that he does not make the sense-denotation distinction for 
concept words, at least not explicitly. These two things seem 
reasonably certain. What is so puzzling about them is the fact 
that one sees no obstacle to extending the sense-denotation 
distinction to cover concept words in addition to names. What 
is puzzling, in other words, is that one has no answer to the 
question why Frege did not make the distinction for concept 
words after he had introduced it for names. I think that his 
reasons can now be easily seen. Consider two of the most obvious 
proposals to extend the distinction to concept words. 


51 Foundations, p. 35. 
52 Ibid., p. 115, footnote. 
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First, a concept word could not possibly denote a property 
(an object,) as distinguished from a concept; for there are no 
such properties in Frege’s system. He could therefore not possibly 
hold that concept words denote properties and express con- 
cepts. 

Second, a concept word could not possibly denote a class (value 
range), and this for at least two reasons. First, classes are objects, 
for Frege.5? Hence if a class were the denotation of a concept 
word in a sentence, we would have the case where two objects,, 
the object, denoted by the subject expression and the object, 
(the class) denoted by the predicate expression, stand side by 
side without yielding a whole. Second, a concept could not be 
the sense of the name of the corresponding class, because the 
denotation of, say, ““green” must be different from the denotation 
of “‘the sense of ‘the class of green things.’”’ That it must be 
different follows directly from Frege’s (and Bolzano’s) view; 
for when one thinks the subjective idea “green,” one thinks of 
a different thing from what one thinks of when one thinks the 
idea ‘‘the class of green things.” This means that Frege could not 
hold that concept words denote classes and express con- 
cepts. 

But although it is now clear that concept words could not 
denote anything but concepts, in accordance with Frege’s use 
there is the possibility that they could express so-called concept 
correlates. Frege could have said that “green,” for instance, 
denotes a concept and expresses the concept correlate denoted 
by “the concept green’’; for even though he insists that ‘‘the 
concept green” denotes an object, (rather than a concept), he 
does not claim that it denotes an object, rather than a sense. 
In other words, although he holds that it denotes a saturated 
rather than an unsaturated thing, he does not hold that it denotes 
something other than a sense. Assuming that it does denote a 
sense, one could complete Frege’s system in such a fashion that 
concept words are said to denote concepts and to express con- 
cept correlates. This, I think, is the only possibility within Frege’s 


ss ‘See “Function and Concept,”’ Translations, p. 32. I note in passing that 
this view eventually leads to the Russell paradox; see W. V. Quine, ‘‘On 
Frege’s Way Out,”’ Mind, LXIV (1955), 145-159. 
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system of introducing the sense-denotation dichotomy for con- 
cept words.*4 


Vv 


The question whether or not Frege was a nominalist makes little 
sense if one does not specify what one means by “‘nominalism,” 
or, alternatively, what one’s criterion for existence is. I shall 
consider three possible specifications. 

First, Frege himself distinguishes between two meanings of 
“there is.’ Let me call them exist, and exist,. He says that one 
must keep apart two wholly different cases in which one speaks 
of existence. In the one case the question is whether a proper 
name denotes something; in the other it is whether a concept 
comprehends objects under itself. Frege argues in this context 
against the following view. Construing the thing denoted by a 
proper name as the extension of this name, and holding that a 
concept word refers to its extension, one may mistakenly think 
that since a proper name without denotation is illegitimate, a 
concept word without extension must be equally illegitimate. 
Against this view Frege asserts that a concept word does not 
denote an extension but a concept. A concept word may well 
have a denotation, that is, it may denote a concept, even though 
nothing falls under the concept. For instance, the concept werd 
“round square’ denotes, according to Frege, a concept. It has 
therefore a denotation. But since nothing is a round square, 
nothing falls under the concept. It is implied here, I think, 
that a certain concept exists even if nothing falls under it as 
long as there is a concept word that refers to it. One must there- 
fore distinguish between the following two kinds of existence 
statements: (1) “‘a exists.”” This I write “‘a exists,” and take to 
mean “‘a’ denotes something.” Eisenhower exists,. Clearly, 
every object, exists, Moreover, if concept words do name con- 
cepts, then (1) is true in case either “tree” or “round square” 


> 


54 Compare in this respect Frege’s system with the one outlined by A. Church 
in his “‘A Formulation of the Logic of Sense and Denotation,” in Structure, 
Method and Meaning: Essays in Honor of Henry M. Sheffer (New York, 1951), 
PP. 3-24. 

55 Translations, pp. 104-105. 
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is substituted for “‘a,” irrespective of the fact that while there are 
trees, there are no round squares. (2) “An F exists.” This I 
write “F exists,” and take to mean “There is an F.”’ Trees exist,; 
round squares do not. 

It is clear, of course, that in Frege’s ontology objects, exist,. 
But it is also obvious that concepts exist, in the same way; for 
concept words denote concepts. Hence there is no distinction 
between the manner in which objects, and the manner in which 
concepts exist. Klemke seems to take Frege’s exist, as his crite- 
rion. He concludes therefore that Frege is not a nominalist. 
Upon his criterion this is undoubtedly so. But to accept it as the 
only relevant one means to overlook some important features 
of Frege’s ontology. 

Second, according to Bolzano, concepts do not exist like 
objects,. Since objects, comprise properties, one must conclude 
that concepts do not exist like properties. This suggests the 
following consideration. One may hold that properties do not 
exist in space and time. They do not exemplify spatial and tem- 
poral relations; only individuals do. In a schema like that of 
Principia Mathematica, this is brought out by the fact that proper- 
ties and spatial and temporal relations are of the same type- 
level.’ In this sense, then, properties are not in space and time. 
They are not, as I shall say for short, localized,. However, 
Bolzano asserts that properties are in space and time. while 
concepts are not and this leads him to say that the latter do not 
exist like the former. What he seems to have in mind is this. 
Although agreeing that properties are not localized,, he wishes 
to say that they are nevertheless localized (localized,) in the 
sense that they are exemplified by individuals which are local- 
ized,. For example, the property blue may be said to be local- 
ized, here and now by being exemplified here and now by a 
certain individual. Another way of saying the same thing is to 
insist that although properties do not exemplify spat al and 
temporal relations, their being exemplified by individuals takes 
place in space and time. Upon this distinction between what is 


56 Klemke, op. cit. 
57 See, for instance, G. Bergmann, Meaning and Existence, pp. 124-131. 
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localized, and what is localized,, it is easily seen that concepts 
do not exist like properties. For properties, though not localized,, 
are at least localized,; concepts, on the other hand, are neither 
localized, nor localized,. This is to say, we are never acquainted 
with an individual’s exemplifying a concept but only with its 
exemplifying a property. 

Consider in the light of this Frege’s view of concepts. We 
remember that he does not distinguish between concepts and 
properties. In his philosophy there are only concepts. We also 
remember that concepts are not got through the senses but grasped 
by the mind. It would seem that what can only be so grasped 
must be unlocalized,. Frege’s concepts, I therefore think, not 
only do not exemplify spatial and temporal relations; they are 
not even exemplified in space and time. There are no concepts, 
as he says, in the outside world, in the totality of space.®* 

If, therefore, one understands by “nominalism” the view 
that properties are not even localized, in space and time, then 
Frege was most certainly a nominalist. This conclusion agrees 
well with some of the things a realist may say to defend his 
position that properties exist. For though he admits that proper- 
ties are not localized, in space and time, he also insists that they 
are localized,. In other words, even though the realist acknowl- 
edges that properties do not exemplify spatial and temporal 
relations, he nevertheless asserts that they are exemplified in 
space and time by individuals. That they are in this manner 
exemplified, and that he can therefore be acquainted with them 
by being acquainted with individuals, is the realist’s reason for 
holding that properties exist. From his point of view a nominalist 
is one who denies that he is ever acquainted with properties 
in this way. From this point of view Frege is a nominalist. But 
notice that his is a very peculiar kind of nominalism. For though 
he denies that properties (concepts) are localized,, he steadfastly 
asserts that they exist. In what further sense may concepts be 
held to exist? 

Third, Frege’s answer, I submit, would take the following 
form. There are things which are localized, in space and time. 


= Foundations, Pp. 99. 
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Therearealso things which are not so localized. All senses in general 
and all concepts in particular are of the latter kind. That these 
things exist, even though they are not localized in any sense, 
is shown by the fact that they can be apprehended by minds. 
What exists in this sense is what can interact with minds.® 
We may reasonably infer from this criterion (1) that Frege 
could agree that concepts do not exist in terms of being localized 
(in any sense) and that he could be considered a nominalist 
for this reason; and (2) that he holds concepts to be real because 


they can be apprehended by minds and that he must therefore 
be called a realist. 


REINHARDT GROSSMANN 
University of Illinois 


5* Frege’s “The Thought : A Logical Inquiry,” Mind, LXV (1956), 309-311. 
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TWO OF KIERKEGAARD’S 
USES OF “PARADOX” 


it THE span of a few pages of the Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script’ Soren Kierkegaard employs in an important way 
the notion of paradox. By means of this notion he distinguishes 
two sorts of religiousness. I propose to study this notion as he 
employs it in characterizing these two sorts of religiousness. 

The first sort of religiousness discussed by Kierkegaard is 
exemplified by the religiousness of Socrates and is what in other 
places he calls religiousness A. Regarding religiousness in this 
sense, Kierkegaard writes, “the eternal and essential truth, the 
truth which has an essential relation to an existing individual 
because it pertains essentially to existence . . . is a paradox. But 
the eternal essential truth is by no means in itself a paradox; 
but it becomes paradoxical by virtue of its relation to an existing 
individual.’”? 


The second sort of religiousness is exemplified by Christianity 
and is what Kierkegaard elsewhere calls religiousness B. He 
distinguishes these two sorts of religiousness in the following 
passage: 


Subjectivity is truth. By virtue of the relationship subsisting between 
the eternal truth and the existing individual, the paradox came into 
being. Let us now go further, let us suppose that the eternal essential 
truth is itself a paradox. How does the paradox come into being? By 
putting the eternal essential truth into juxtaposition with existence. 
Hence when we posit such a conjunction within the truth itself, the 
truth becomes a paradox.’ 


So far then we have the following picture. There is a paradox 
involved in the first sort of religiousness. This paradox arises 


1 Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, 1944), 
pp. 177-188. 

2 Op. cit., p. 183. 

3 Op. cit., p. 187. 
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from the fact that the existing individual, the believer, is related 
essentially to the eternal essential truth. The second sort of 
religiousness is distinguished by the fact that in addition to this 
paradox there is also another paradox: “the eternal essential 
truth is itself a paradox.” I now turn to an examination of these 
paradoxes; let us take first the paradox in the first sort of reli- 
giousness. 


I 


This paradox involves the concepts truth and objective uncer- 
tainty. We may show what these concepts involve by making 
use of one of Kierkegaard’s illustrations. 


When one man investigates objectively the problem of immortality, 
and another embraces an uncertainty with the passion of the infinite: 
where is there most truth, and who has the greater certainty? The 
one has entered upon a never-ending approximation, for the certainty 
of immortality lies precisely in the subjectivity of the individual; 
the other is immortal, and fights for his immortality by struggling 
with the uncertainty. 


Here we have contrasted two sorts of people: one who seeks 
objective certainty or proof of the soul’s immortality but is 
necessarily embarked “upon a never-ending approximation” 
and the other who is certain, for he has embraced the uncer- 
tainty with the passion of the infinite, and ‘the certainty of 
immortality lies precisely in the subjectivity of the individual.” 
Kierkegaard continues the passage thus: 


Let us consider Socrates. Nowadays everyone dabbles in a few proofs; 
some have several such proofs, others fewer. But Socrates! He puts 
the question objectively in a problematic manner: if there is an immor- 
tality. He must therefore be accounted a doubter in comparison 
with one of our modern thinkers with the three proofs? By no means. 
On this “‘if” he risks his entire life, he has the courage to meet death, 
and he has with the passion of the infinite so determined the pattern 
of his life that it must be found acceptable—/ there is an immortality. 
Is any better proof capable of being given for the immortality of 


“4 Op. cit., Pp. 180. 
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the soul? But those who have the three proofs do not at all determine 
their lives in conformity therewith; if there is an immortality it must 
feel disgust over their manner of life: can any better refutation be 
given of the three proofs? The bit of uncertainty Socrates had, helped 
him because he himself contributed the passion of the infinite; the 
three proofs that the others have do not profit them at all, because 
they are dead to spirit and enthusiasm, and their three proofs, in 
lieu of proving anything else, prove just this. . . .The Socratic igno- 
rance, which Socrates held fast with the entire passion of his inwardness, 
was thus an expression for the principle that the eternal truth is 
related to an existing individual, and that this truth must therefore 
be a paradox for him as long as he exists. . . .5 


In the above passage one can see what the concepts objective 
uncertainty and truth are. Objective uncertainty is the if of Socrates. 
He does not know whether his soul is immortal, but if it is... 
On the other hand, truth—the certainty of Socrates— is shown 
in this: that “he has with the passion of the infinite so determined 
the pattern of his life that it must be found acceptable.” 

The second thing that the above passage shows, though not 
very clearly, is the way in which the notion of paradox is involved 
with the concepts of objective uncertainty and truth. As Kierke- 
gaard puts it here, ““The Socratic ignorance [that is, Socrates’ 
objective uncertainty], which Socrates held fast with the entire 
passion of his inwardness, was thus an expression for the principle 
that the eternal truth is related to an existing individual, and 
that this truth must therefore be a paradox for him as long as 
he exists . . .” Another passage makes clearer the relation between 
the notion of paradox and the concepts objective uncertainty and 
truth: 


When subjectivity, inwardness, is the truth, the truth becomes 
objectively a paradox; . . . The paradoxical characier of the [sub- 
jective, inward] truth is its objective uncertainty . . .* 


Thus in the case of Socrates the paradox enters in this way: where- 
as Socrates is subjectively certain that he is immortal (and this 


5 Ibid. 
® Op. cit., p. 183. 
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is shown in “‘the pattern of his life’’), still he is objectively uncer- 
tain that he is immortal. To paraphrase the second of the two 
sentences qugted above: the paradoxical character of Socrates’ 
“certainty,” his “subjective truth,” is its objective uncertainty, 
or his objective uncertainty of it. The paradox is that he is at 
once certain and uncertain—certain subjectively and uncertain 
objectively. What might be called the logic of this notion of 
paradox is perhaps made clearer in the following. 

Suppose a woman and her child live in a house in one room 
of which there is possibly a poisonous snake. The snake has 
never been seen in the room, but the woman once saw it outside 
the house, apparently about to crawl through a hole into the 
room. She did not, however, see it actually enter. Further, 
though she has never seen the snake in the room, there are many 
places where it might hide there, and at night she has heard 
queer noises that come, perhaps, from the room. 

Now the woman does nothing. Yet she fears snakes terribly, 
and it is not as though she is embarrassed to ask someone to search 
the room—anyone would understand her fear of snakes and her 
wanting to make certain in this case. But she does nothing. 
Moreover, she conducts her life as though there were no possi- 
bility of a poisonous snake’s being in the room. She sends her 
child to the room to get thread; she goes there herself and rum- 
mages in the closets for extra blankets when the night turns cold. 

Noticing how she conducts herself, someone asks her, ““What 
makes you so sure that there is no snake in that room?” She 
replies, “Oh, but I’m not sure. Would you be sure? For as you 
know, I saw the snake outside near the hole, and at night I’ve 
heard noises.” “But then,” responds the other, amazed, “‘if you’re 
not sure, how can you live in such assurance!’ “But don’t you 
see,”’ comes the reply, “I believe that the snake is not there.” 

This case exhibits the logic of “paradox” as Kierkegaard 
brings that word intg his discussion of Socrates and immortality.’ 


? There is this difference in the logic of the two cases : the woman’s “objective 
uncertainty” is due to insufficient evidence, whereas Socrates’ is due to his 
continuing dissatisfaction with the rational proofs for immortality which 
he offers in the Phaedo (at least this seems likeliest to be what Kierkegaard 
has in mind). Kierkegaard himself, however, is not consistent on this point, 
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The woman is “objectively uncertain”; that is, she is not sure 
whether or not the snake is in the room and can give reasons 
that would lead anyone to be unsure and to want to make sure. 
Yet she is subjectively certain; that is, she lives just as though 
she had made sure there was no snake in the room. 

It is safe to say that one would meet such a woman only in 
fiction, and not even there if the fiction was worth reading. 
For if one tried to imagine her life in detail, insurmountable 
problems would arise. What, for instance, does she do when in 
bed at night she hears the strange noises that might be those of 
the snake? If she believes, as she says, that the snake is not in 
the room, that is, if she dives in the assurance that the snake is not 


there, then her reaction to the noise also must express this assur- 


ance. And so when she cites as a reason for being uncertain the 
fact that she has heard the strange noise, one can only suppose 
that she is not taking her “reason”’ seriously as a reason and so 
is not really uncertain. Or if she does take her reason seriously 
as a reason, then when she hears the noise she shudders in fear 
and repulsion, or she frets, “I wonder if that’s that snake” — in 
which case she does not believe, she does not live in assurance. 

Now to say that insurmountable problems arise if one tries 
to imagine in detail the life of this woman is to say that no such 
life can be imagined, let alone lived—not because even the 
geniuses of fiction are not equal to the task, but because it makes 
no sense to say of a person, real or fictional, that he is objectively 
uncertain and also subjectively certain. The facts which would 
justify our saying that a person is objectively uncertain are the 
very facts which would justify our saying that he is not subjec- 
tively certain, and vice versa. 

What I wish to argue is this: there is nothing in the case of 
the person in religiousness A that can be called a paradox in 
the sense in which there is one in the case of the woman, even 
though Kierkegaard supposes that there is. 

“The paradoxical character of the truth is its objective uncer- 
tainty.” So says Kierkegaard. And to the case of the woman 


for, as a passage I will quote later shows, he connects ‘‘objective uncertainty” 
with evidence for and evidence against. In any case, these differences are not 
important for the purpose at hand. 
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this sentence applies perfectly. For without the “objective uncer- 
tainty,” that is, with objective certainty, there is no paradox— 
and then we can make sense of her case. In religiousness A, how- 
ever, there is nothing like the woman’s “objective uncertainty,” 
nothing like what we might naturally understand by that phrase, 
nothing like what Kierkegaard himself, at least sometimes, 
understands by it. 

How then does Kierkegaard understand the phrase “objective 
uncertainty’? He understands it as involving the concept of — 
evidence, as it does in the case of the woman. The following 
passage indicates this: 


I contemplate the order of nature in the hope of finding God, and 
I see omnipotence and wisdom; but I also see much else that disturbs 
my mind and excites anxiety. The sum of all this is objective uncer- 
tainty.® 


This is like: 

I contemplate the evidence in the hope of finding him innocent, and 
I see that he can pretty well account for his time on the day of the 
crime and that he has little motive; but I also see much else that 


disturbs my mind and excites anxiety. The sum of all this is objective 
uncertainty. 


Thus we see that here for Kierkegaard the concept of objective 
uncertainty is connected with the notion of evidence for and 
evidence against. And of course when one has both kinds of 
evidence, then the evidence is said to be inconclusive and one 
is uncertain. 

One can now see pretty clearly how Kierkegaard comes to 
think that a paradox is involved in religiousness A. One contem- 
plates the order of nature, finds evidence both for and against 
saying there is a God, sees the evidence to be inconclusive, 
becomes (objectively) uncertain, and then—despite his uncertainty 
—is (subjectively) certain there is a God. But, as in the case of 
the woman and the snake, when this is considered in detail the 


® Op. cit., p. 182. 
® Cf. op. cit., p. 173 : ““The way of objective reflection leads . . . to historical 
knowledge of different kinds.’’_But see also note 7 above. 
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nonsense involved becomes evident. For if one is subjectively 
certain, that is, if he lives assured that he is in God’s hands, 
then when he is confronted with what he regards as evidence for 
the nonexistence of God, he must either be disturbed and so 
not be in assurance, or remain in assurance and so not be taking 
the “evidence” seriously as evidence. 

It is perhaps surprising that Kierkegaard should have intro- 
duced the concept of objective uncertainty in this way at all. 
For in other places he insists that “Christianity is not a matter of 
knowledge, so that increased knowledge is of no avail, except to 
make it easier to fall into the confusion of considering Christianity 
as a matter of knowledge.’ I take it that this goes for religious- 
ness A as well as for Christianity. Now if Christianity or reli- 
giousness A is not a matter of knowledge, then it is not a matter 
of objective uncertainty either. For saying that it is not a matter of 
knowledge is not to say that we do not as a matter of fact know 
something or other and so are uncertain of it; it is to say that 
knowing and not knowing (hence, oes uncertain) have nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Thus Kierkegaard is clear that the concept knowledge is irrel- 
evant to the faith relationship; that is, that such a sentence as 
“I know that God exists,” where knowing involves finding out 
or making proofs, brings together concepts which on coming 
together curdle into nonsense. But he is not clear that this irrel- 
evancy involves also the irrelevancy of the concept objective 
uncertainty; that is, that such a sentence as “I am (objectively) 
uncertain that God exists” likewise brings together concepts that 
curdle on contact into nonsense." 

My argument then is this: religion, as Kierkegaard himself 
points out, is not a matter of knowledge. It follows that religion 
is not a matter of objective uncertainty either. And if it is not a 
matter of objective uncertainty, then there is no paradox, since 
there being a paradox depends on religion’s being a matter of 
objective uncertainty. It is quite as though Kierkegaard had 
confused two senses of the word “‘cannot’’—the logical and the 


10 Op. cit., p. 192. Also one confuses faith with knowledge; cf. op. cit., p. 30. 
1 Cf. ““The sum of all this is objective uncertainty” as it occurs in the pas- 
sage quoted above, p. 46. 
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nonlogical. It is as though he had said, “We cannot find out 
that God exists,” meaning by “cannot find out” what would be 
meant by that phrase in such a sentence as “I cannot find out 
that I am in pain,” that is, that it makes no sense to say that I 
found out or did not find out or tried but failed to find out, and 
so forth. It is as though he then mistook the meaning of “cannot 
find out” in his sentence for the meaning of that phrase in such 
a sentence as “I have suspicions but I cannot find out what is 
bothering him, he won’t tell me.” (Here the meaning is obviously 
not what it is in the “‘pain” sentence, for it does of course make 
sense in this sort of case to say that you found out or did not 
find out or tried but failed to find out, and so forth.) Now when 
(as we are representing the matter) Kierkegaard takes “‘cannot 
find out” in “We cannot find out that God exists” to mean what 
it means in the “‘bother” sentence, then “‘We cannot find out 
that God exists” looks like ‘We think that perhaps God exists, 
but we cannot find out and so we remain objectively uncertain, 
that is, in doubt.” And here of course is where the “paradox” 
comes in, for though we remain objectively uncertain or doubtful 
we are nevertheless (subjectively) certain. The “‘paradox”’ in reli- 
giousness A arises, then, because Kierkegaard momentarily sees 
his own correct grammatical remark, his own statement of 
logical impossibility, as a statement of nonlogical impossibility. 


II 


Let us now turn to the paradox which distinguishes religious- 
ness B from religiousness A. To study this paradox let us focus on 
Kierkegaard’s discussion of the story of Abraham and Isaac. 
Though I know of no place in Kierkegaard’s writings where he 
explicitly says that Abraham is in religiousness B, there is much 
in what he says that naturally leads one to think that he would 
have said so. The category of the absurd, for example, has 
office in religiousness B but not in religiousness A; also faith in its 
highest sense pertains to religiousness B but not in its highest 
sense to religiousness A.!2 Now the category of the absurd 
plays a major role in Kierkegaard’s characterization of the 
religion of Abraham, and also Kierkegaard’s passionate interest 


12 Op. cit., pp. 183-184 and 187-188. 
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in the Abraham story is due to the fact that he regards 
it as exhibiting the archetype of the faithful man. In addition 
to these considerations, there is also the authority of Lowrie, the 
scholar-translator of Kierkegaard’s works. In one of his “trans- 
lator’s notes” to his translation of Fear and Trembling, he writes: 


It is Johannes de silentio who says [that he cannot understand Abra- 
ham] and the purpose of [saying this] is to emphasize the fact that 
the paradoxical religiousness (religiousness B) is and remains a paradox 
to everyone who stands on a lower plane. . .¥ 


This note, in addition to the considerations concerning faith 
and the absurd, seems to be sufficient warrant for regarding 
Abraham as one who, for Kierkegaard, is in “‘the paradoxical 
religion” and for allowing our analysis of the paradoxin Abraham’s 
case to stand as an analysis of the paradox that distinguishes 
religiousness B from religiousness A. 

It has been contended that by “‘paradox”’ in the case of reli- 
giousness B Kierkegaard means “logical contradiction” or “logi- 
cal impossibility.” And there is much in Kierkegaard’s writing 
that might easily be taken to support this view.:In fact Kierke- 
gaard does use the word “‘contradiction”’ to refer to the paradox." 
The remaining part of this paper will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of this question: does the paradox of religiousness B, as it 
is exemplified in the case of Abraham, involve a logical contra- 
diction or impossibility? Is there, in other words, a logical impos- 
sibility involved in this paradox: that Abraham intended to 
obey God’s command to sacrifice Isaac while at the same time 
believing that God’s promise to him would be fulfilled—the 
promise that through Isaac his seed should be multiplied as the 
stars of the heaven? In examining this paradox I shall bear in 
mind Kierkegaard’s warning that the paradox cannot be under- 
stood.!® I will not try to explain away the paradox, to resolve it, 
but only to make clear what Kierkegaard is calling a paradox. 

To help us in characterizing what Kierkegaard calls a paradox 
we shall consider the following case, which is similar in some 


13 Fear and Trembling (Garden City, 1954), p. 265. 
14 Training in Christianity (Princeton, 1944), p. 125. 
8 Postscript, pp. 196-197. 
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respects to Abraham’s. An army private has received his company 
commander’s promise of a pass for the following weekend. He 
will spend the weekend in a nearby town. The day after receiving 
the promise he is informed that the company commander has 
chosen him to do guard duty on the weekend covered by the 
promise. The private casually mentions this state of affairs to a 
friend. His friend notices, however, that the private shows no 
concern—he is not resentful or upset at having his plans spoiled, 
nor does he give evidence of thinking that the commander has 
forgotten his promise and ought to be reminded. Nor does he 
have the grim appearance of one who is resigned. Rather, he 
almost appears not to understand his situation. The surprised 
friend asks, “Well, aren’t you going to do anything about it? 
You certainly have a legitimate gripe—or if you think the old 
man has forgotten his promise why don’t you go and remind 
him?” 

Now the private looks surprised. “Legitimate gripe? About 
what? Of course he hasn’t forgotten his promise. I’ll have my 
pass.” 


“Oh, you think that your name being on the guard roster for 
the weekend is a mistake. Well, you’d better get it straightened 


> 
. 


out 

“No, there’s no mistake. I’m on guard duty all right.” 

“Well, then, who’ve you decided to ask to take your place? 
Not me, I’ve got a pass, too.” 

“Nobody’s going to take my place. I’m going to stand guard 
myself.” 

“What do you mean, you’re going to stand guard yourself? 
You said you were going on pass!” 

There is no need to continue this dialogue. The similarity 
to Abraham’s situation should now be apparent: just as Abraham 
believed that God’s promise to him would be fulfilled, while at 
the same time intending to obey God’s command, so the private 
believes that his commander’s promise to him will be fulfilled, 
while at the same time intending to obey his command. About 
either case we might shake our heads and exclaim, “That’s a 
paradox!” And of either paradox we might also be inclined to 
say that the paradox is “real.” 
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Concerning the private’s situation one can see what the paradox 
is and also its “realness.” First, the paradox is that, unaccount- 
ably, the private both believes that a promise will be fulfilled, the 
fulfilment of which precludes the possibility of obeying the com- 
mand, and also intends to obey a command the obeying of 
which precludes the possibility of the promise’s being fulfilled. 
The realness of the paradox is that this preclusion is, as we shall 
now put it, absolute. If the promise is fulfilled then the command 
cannot be obeyed; and if the command is obeyed then the prom- 
ise cannot be fulfilled. 

This sort of “‘real’” paradox is to be distinguished from appar- 
ent paradoxes, of which the following argument is an example: 


He who is most hungry eats most. He who eats least is most hungry. 
Therefore, he who eats least eats most.1® 


This argument paradoxically proves true what appears to be a 
self-contradiction. It is a syllogism in the first figure, mood AAA, 
and thus is valid. And yet the conclusion appears to be self- 
contradictory. Prima facie the argument is paradoxical, and 
one might explain one’s calling it paradoxical by saying, “‘A 
valid argument cannot have a self-contradictory conclusion, and 
yet here, it seems, we have one that does.” The prima facie para- 
doxicalness of the syllogism is removed, however, when one points 
out that the major premise means “‘He who is most hungry will 
eat most’’ and that the minor premise means “He who has eaten 
least is most hungry.’’ Making these changes in the verb phrases 
of the conclusion as well as of the premises then eliminates the 
paradoxicalness of the argument, for the conclusion now reads 
“He who has eaten least will eat most.” The paradox is thus only 
apparent and not real. In contrast with this paradox, the paradox 
in the case of the private has no such resolution. One cannot 
by rephrasing the statement of the situation eliminate the paradox. 

Let us examine the private’s case a little more closely to see 
what is involved in its containing a real paradox. The private 
both believes that the promise will be fulfilled and intends to 
obey the command. Now, as was brought out in the presentation 


a6 Irving Copi, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1955), p. 77- 
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of this case, the private intends to obey the command himself. 
He is not thinking of getting someone else to obey it for him so 
that while he is in town dancing with the USO girls, his friend 
is trudging along a dark fenceline with an M1 rifle on his shoulder. 
Rather, what the private believes and intends must be taken 
to involve that it might come about that while he is in town 
dancing with the USO girls he is also walking his post along 
fenceline, that is, that one person might be in two places at once. 

The immediate reaction of course is “But one person can’t be 
in two different places at once!’ And this is a way of saying 
that the meaning of the expression “one person” is such that it 
makes no sense to say of one person that he was in two different 
places at once. This may be seen if we consider what we call 
“counting persons.’ Consider this case. The commanding officer 
of Company B wishes to know how many of his men are on pass 
for the evening. He does not have the pass book with him and 
so asks one of his company officers to go to the USO club and 
another to look in at the pool hall next to the club, these being 
the only places outside the camp where his men take their ease. 
The company officers make their investigations. The first officer 
reports that he counted only one man from Company B at the 
USO club; the second officer likewise reports that he counted 
but one at the pool hall. The commanding officer hesitates: 
“But you may have counted one person twice. What time was 
it when you made your counts?” And now what will settle it 
for the commander that his officers have not counted one person 
twice is this: that they made their counts at the same time. What 
is counted as “‘one person,” then, is not something that can, like 
poverty, be in more than one place at the same time. We do not 
call “one person” that of which it makes sense to suggest that 
it is in two places at the same time. 

Let us now return to the case of the private. We said of his 
case that if the promise is fulfilled then the command cannot 
be obeyed and if the command is obeyed then the promise 
cannot be fulfilled. We can now see why. For the promise and 
the command in conjunction rule out precisely what they require: 
they require the possibility of calling the receiver of the pass and 
the obeyer of the command “one person,” since the person who 
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is to receive the pass is the person who is to obey the command; 
and yet they rule this out as a possibility, since we do not call 
“one person” that of which it makes sense to suggest that it is 
in two places at once. Thus, the promise and the command in 
conjunction make no sense. 

If the promise and the command in conjunction are nonsense, 
the paradox is that the private should believe the promise will 
be fulfilled and should also intend to obey the command. “‘How 
can he!”’ we want to exclaim. “For together the promise and the 
command are nonsense!” We might at this point go on to discuss 
the question whether it makes sense to say that one believes or in- 
tends what is nonsense. But for our purpose it is enough to have 
pointed out that the promise and command in conjunction are 
nonsense and that the paradox is that the private both believes that 
the promise will be fulfilled and also intends to obey the command. 

Let us now return to the case of Abraham and ask, “Is this 
case like that of the private? Are we to say that here too the 
promise and the command in conjunction are nonsense and 
that the paradox is that Abraham believes that the promise 
will be fulfilled and also intends to obey the command ?”’ First, 
are the promise and the command in conjunction nonsense? 
One might wish to say so. For if the promise is that through Isaac 
Abraham’s seed should be multiplied as the stars of the heaven 
and the command is that Isaac should be sacrificed, then the 
promise and command in conjunction involve that a dead boy 
should grow to manhood, marry, and father children. And as 
in the private’s case we said, ““One person can’t be in two differ- 
ent places at once” in order to point out that the promise and 
the command in conjunction make no sense, so in the case of 
Abraham we might wish to say, “A dead boy cannot grow up, 
marry, and father children,” in order to point out that here too 
the promise and the command in conjunction make no sense. 
In this latter case we might go on to explain that the very meaning 
of the word “dead” is “a ceasing of life processes—growth, and 
so forth.” And so about a dead person it makes no sense to ask 
how much he has grown in the last six months, to inquire whether 
he has met a nice girl yet, to wonder whether he has a family 
yet, and so on. And this is true; it does make no sense. 
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But there is a mistake in all this. The mistake is in thinking 
that the promise and the command in conjunction involve the 
nonsense that a dead boy should grow to manhood, marry, and 
father children. They involve, rather, that Abraham’s living 
son grow to manhood, marry, and father children. And how 
is this to be accomplished? (Abraham never asked this question. 
But we who want to get the logic of the situation straight must 
ask it.) The answer is supplied by Kierkegaard on pages 46-47 
of Fear and Trembling: ‘“‘Let us go further. We let Isaac be really 
sacrificed. Abraham believed. He did not believe that some day 
he would be blessed in the beyond, but that he would be happy 
here in the world. God . . . could recall to life him who had been 
sacrificed.” 

This passage shows that Kierkegaard did not regard Abraham 
as one who was being asked to “believe” the logically impossible 
or the nonsensical, whatever it might mean to say of one that 
he believes such. There is, rather, something that we should all 
call fulfilment of the promise, even though the command has 
been obeyed. (Contrast the case of the private: there is nothing 
we should call fulfilment of the promise if the command is 
obeyed.) 

But then what is Kierkegaard calling paradoxical in the case of 
Abraham ? Is it not just what Abraham did? Is it not his believing 
that the promise would yet be fulfilled even while he obeyed 
a command the obeying of which rendered fulfilment of the 
promise impossible—except by a miracle? Is this not the “‘enormous 
paradox which is the substance of Abraham’s life”? Is this not 
what Johannes de silentio cannot understand— cannot under- 
stand because it is absurd? There is little difficulty in imagining 
the Abraham story (not, at least, with Kierkegaard’s help), but 
can you imagine doing what Abraham did, the while expecting 
what Abraham expected? But this point is best brought home 
by Kierkegaard himself. 

At the beginning of section II of this paper I said that the 
remaining part of the paper would be devoted to a consideration 
of this question: does the paradox of religiousness B, as it is 
exemplified in the case of Abraham, involve a logical contra- 
diction or impossibility ? If what I went on to say is correct, then 
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we can say that, in the case of Abraham, the paradox does not 
involve a logical contradiction or impossibility. We might, how- 
ever, still have doubts about the God-man paradox,” which for 
Kierkegaard is peculiar to Christianity. For though one might 
argue that since both the religion of Abraham and Christianity 
are instances of religiousness B, the paradoxical religion, and 
the paradox in Abraham’s case involves no logical impossibility, 
then the paradox in the case of Christianity involves no logical 
impossibility—the argument is very weak. I do not wish to 
propound it. I think, however, that its conclusion is correct. 
Would Kierkegaard saw off the limb he is sitting on? 


Rosert HERBERT 
University of Nebraska 


7 This paradox is formulated in the Postscript, pp. 194-195, as follows : 
“That God has existed in human form, has been born, grown up, and so 
forth is surely . . . the absolute paradox.” ' 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGU MENT 


N A recent issue of the Philosophical Review, Professor Norman 

Malcolm defended the ontological proof for the existence of God. 
In the pages that follow I propose to raise certain objections to his 
argument, objections far from new. They are to be found, explicitly 
or by implication, in Kant’s discussions of modality and existence, 
and they have become the common coin of philosophy. Though 
Malcolm is quite aware of what they are, it is not clear that he has 
successfully met them. 


Before proceeding to examination, we may best mark an ambiguity 
in the use of modal predicates which Malcolm neglects. If it is neces- 
sary that God exists, then ‘‘God exists” is a necessary truth: modality 
is here predicated de dicto, of a proposition. This type of modality is 
to be contrasted with modality de re, modality asserted of things: 
there is a difference between necessary existence and necessary truth, 
or between contingent existence and contingent truth. “God neces- 
sarily exists,’ though amphibolous, asserts modality de re when used 
as a premise in the ontological argument, since it ascribes necessary 
existence to God, not necessary truth to a proposition.” ; 

The ontological argument has traditionally assumed that the de re 
assertion ‘God necessarily exists,” which is analytic, implies the de 
dicto assertion “It is necessary that God exists.’’ Malcolm holds that 
the former proposition is incompatible with “It is possible that God 
does not exist” (pp. 57-58). But this is only to raise the old question 


1 “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” LXIX (1960), 41-62. 
2 It is not clear that Malcolm has marked this distinction. He quite clearly 


sees its relevance to Kant (p. 57, n. 33); he interprets “God necessarily exists’ 
as ascribing the property of necessary existence to God; and he analyzes 
necessary existence in terms of independence and unlimitedness, which are 
also properties of God. Yet he holds that “logical necessity merely reflects 
the use of words” (p. 55), which would presumably not be true of de re modal 
predicates. And he cites as an analogy to “‘God necessarily exists” the proposi- 
tion “‘A square necessarily has four sides’’ (p. 58), which plainly asserts modal- 
ity de dicto. It seems reasonable to conjecture that Malcolm believes the onto- 
logical argument to be valid because he is muddled over the meaning of 
modal predicates. 
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in a new form.® Malcolm believes the answer to it is obvious; but 
critics of the ontological argument have not generally found it so, 
and in this they were right. 

To suppose that “It is necessary that God exists’? follows immedi- 
ately from ‘‘God necessarily exists” is absurd. It would be like supposing 
that “It is three that triangles have angles” follows immediately 
from “Triangles have three angles.”’ To establish the required impli- 
cation one must show that the necessary proposition “God necessarily 
exists’ logically entails that God exists. 

“God exists” will follow from “God necessarily exists’’ if “‘exists”’ 
is a mere ellipsis for “‘necessarily exists’—that is, if “existence” means 
“necessary existence.” “God exists’ and ‘‘God necessarily exists” 
will then be equivalent in sense; further, they will be logically equiv- 
alent to “It is necessary that God exists” and “It is necessary that 
God necessarily exists,” both of which are equivalent in sense. Obvious- 
ly, however, this will not do, since it makes existence a predicate— 
namely, necessary existence— and it establishes nothing which the 
critics of the ontological argument are concerned to deny. They 
grant that God has necessary existence— if He exists. 

Does the conclusion follow by formal analogy with other state- 
ments? If triangles have three angles, then triangles have angles. 
Thus if God necessarily exists, does He not exist? Unfortunately not. 
The analogy holds only if existence, like having angles, is a predicate; 
and even then the issue is doubtful. One can understand the predicate 
of having angles apart from the predicate of having three angles; but 
unless a sense is given to existence as a predicate, it cannot be under- 
stood apart from necessary existence. To sanction this inference, 
therefore, would be rather like inferring that Suzy is a widow from 
the fact that Suzy is a grass widow. 

Perhaps the implication can be established indirectly. One might 
argue as follows: The de re propositions ‘‘God necessarily exists’’ and 
“God contingently exists’ are incompatible, for necessary existence 


8 Two propositions are incompatible if and only if a logical consequence 
of one contradicts a logical consequence of the other. Logical relations become 
more complex where modal propositions are involved; but if we assume that 
the concept of God is self-consistent (and His existence, therefore, not impos- 
sible), the contradictory of “It is possible that God does not exist” is “‘It is 
necessary that God exists.’’ If the former proposition is incompatible with 
“God necessarily exists,” then ‘‘God necessarily exists’ must imply “It is 
necessary that God exists.”” That is, the implication and the incompatibility 
are equivalent. 
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is the property possessed by things when it is not possible that they 
not exist; and contingent existence is the property possessed by things 
when it is possible that they not exist. “God contingently exists” 
is logically false. But, it may be argued, it is clear that ““God contin- 
gently exists” and “It is contingent that God exists’’ are equivalent: 
God has the property of being able to exist or not to exist if and only 
if ““God exists” is possibly true and possibly false. If this is true, then 
“It is contingent that God exists’’ is logically false. That God exists, 
therefore, is either necessary or impossible. 

I believe that many defenders of the ontological argument have 
been seduced by this reasoning. It is intuitively clear, and invalid. 

The propositions “It is contingent that God exists” and “‘God 
contingently exists” are not equivalent in sense; one asserts modality 
de dicto and the other de re. Nor are they legically equivalent. The 
first implies the second only on the premise that “God necessarily 
exists’ implies ‘It is necessary that God exists”; the indirect argument 
is at best circular. But further, the second proposition cannot imply 
the first, since it is a contradiction, a necessary falsehood. Contradic- 
tions imply either everything or nothing. In either case, ““God con- 
tingently exists” is useless as a premise. The indirect argument is not 
only circular, but illogical to boot. 

But it is idle to attempt to show that ‘‘God necessarily exists’’. 
implies “God exists.”” This implication is worse than unclear: it is 
impossible. For if the ontological argument were valid, it would 
establish an equivalence between “God exists’’ and “‘God necessarily 
exists.’” Malcolm explicitly marks that equivalence (p. 50); he does 
not, however, mark what it implies. Necessary existence is a predicate; 
therefore if these statements are logically equivalent, so is existence.® 
The putative equivalence makes ‘God exists” a necessary truth, a 
proposition true in virtue of the meaning of its terms. But then existence 
is a merkmal, a note contained in the concept of God. ‘God necessarily 
exists” implies ““God exists” only on the condition that existence is 
a predicate. And it is not a predicate. 

Suppose that someone should argue that, though in general only 
predicates are analytically contained in or implied by concepts, 


‘For example, unicorns have contingent existence, since unicorns are 
animals and therefore like Hamlet in that they are able to be or not to be, 
are born, and die. It follows that it is necessary that unicorns contingently 
exist; necessity is here predicated de dicto, of a proposition true in virtue of 
the meaning of its terms. 

5 A nonpredicative assertion cannot be equivalent to a predicative assertion. 
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the concept of God is an exception to this rule. There is no direct 
means of refuting him, except by logical analogy. And the critic of the 
ontological argument might respectfully submit that unless that analogy 
is accepted, he would not understand what it meant to assert that 
God exists or that a proposition is necessary. To proffer the uniqueness 
of the concept of God as an intuitive ground for the ontological 
argument is to abandon rules of logic for the eye of faith. The faith 
may be well founded; the argument is bad. 

To sum up: Malcolm holds that “It is possible that God does not 
exist’’ is incompatible with “God necessarily exists.”” But this is true 
only if “God necessarily exists” implies “It is necessary that God 
exists,” and that is true only if existence is a predicate. It follows that 
Malcolm’s defense of the ontological argument is implicitly self- 
contradictory; though he denies that existence is a predicate (pp. 41- 
45), he uses an argument which assumes that it is. 


II 


That existence is not a predicate is a doctrine of capital importance. 
For one thing, it makes the ontological argument invalid; that is, 
it prevents us from defining into existence, by verbal legerdemain, 
a Being Whose chief demand on His creatures, if He exists, is faith in 
His existence. But it is important to philosophers for another reason, 
a reason having to do with logic. 

Kant, strictly speaking, did not deny that existence is a predicate; 
he denied that it was a real predicate, and he gave the term “real’’ 
a technical definition. Only those predicates are real which are 
predicable of some concrete thing, and predicate of the thing some- 
thing more than that it is a thing (X.d.r.V., B.626) Existence, then, 
is not a real predicate, because to assert it of a thing would be merely 
to assert that the thing is a thing. It clearly follows that if existence 
were a real predicate, every affirmation of it would be a tautology 
and every denial a self-contradiction. To put this in another way, 
it is part of the logical grammar of existence that every predicative 
proposition implicitly asserts the existence of its subject. Thus if 
existence were a real predicate, every affirmative existential propo- 
sition would be logically true, every negative existential proposition 
logically false. The results for corresponding universal propositions 
would, of course, be commensurate. 


® This line of argument is, of course, essentially Russellian. A different, 
and now widely accepted, analysis would hold that predicative propositions, 
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Existence is not a real predicate; it is, however, a logical or formal 
predicate, a predicate of predicates rather than a predicate of things. 
To say that the Loch Ness monster exists is not to predicate existence 
of a fish; there may be no such fish. It is to say that the predicate 
of being the Loch Ness monster characterizes something. Existence 
is a predicate of predicates, the predicate, namely, of having applica- 
tion. It follows that it cannot be analytically contained in the predi- 
cates to which it applies, since it is of a different logical order from 
them, is predicated or denied of them.’ This, I take it, is why Kant 
said that there is not one cent more in a hundred real dollars than in 
a hundred possible dollars, and why the man who merely owns a 
hundred possible dollars may starve in the midst of plenty. The 
ontological argument is invalid because no existential proposition is 
true in virtue of the meaning of its terms alone; no existential propo- 
sition is analytic, or necessary. 

Malcolm claims that this is false, that there are, in fact, necessary 
existential propositions. Arguing by example, he cites in support of 
his thesis the existence theorems of mathematics and the fact that 
the predicate ‘“‘necessary existence’’ has a use in religious discourse. 
But the latter example is, as we have seen, a pun, a pun which gains 
its humor by confusing necessary existence with necessary truth. 
And the former example is highly misleading. 

Mathematical argument proceeds by formal proof. An existence 
theorem—the theorem, say, that there is a prime number greater 
than seven— is not guaranteed by intuition; it is a conclusion derived 
by rule from Peano’s postulates. Those postulates assert, among 
other things, that zero is a number, and that the successor of any 
number is a number. The existence theorems of mathematics are 
necessary because they follow by rule from premises which make 
an existential assumption ;° they are not true merely in virtue of their 


when their subjects do not exist, are neither true nor false, though meaningful; 
they presuppose existence and do not assert it. The upshot is similar, however. 
On this view, no existential proposition will be true if existence is a predicate, 
since each predication of existence will presuppose the truth of an existential 
assertion, ad infinitum. 

7 Cf. G. Frege, “Foundations of Geometry,”’ Philosophical Review, LXIX 
(1960), 11-15. 

§ Consider the following’ argument. Rectangles necessarily have four 
sides. This piece of paper is rectangular. Therefore, this piece of paper neces- 
sarily has four sides. But this piece of paper could have had three sides or five 
or, if circular, none, or an infinite number. Thus it is both necessary and 
contingent that this piece of paper has four sides. 
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meaning alone. Malcolm’s second example is irrelevant to the question 
at issue. 


Ill 


The term “‘God” is peculiar, in that it seems to function both as a 
predicate and as a proper name. But its use vis-a-vis the ontological 
argument can, I think, be made clear. 

The proponent of the ontological argument cannot regard “‘God”’ 
as a logically proper name—that is, a name with reference but not 
sense. There are two reasons for this. In the first place, the major 
premise of the argument, that God necessarily exists, will then be 
not analytic but contingent, since logically proper names do not 
contain or imply predicates. And in the second, the conclusion of 
the argument, that God exists, will be meaningless or tautologous. 
One might argue that it is tautologous on the ground that a name 
is not a name unless it names something, and therefore to use a name 
is to assume that the thing named exists.® But there is better reason 
to suppose that it is meaningless. For if existence is a second-level 
predicate, a predicate of predicates, it makes no sense to apply it to 
a thing, or to couple it with the logically proper name of a thing. 

“God” is not a logically proper name. Is it then a predicate ? There 
is much to support this analysis. ‘‘God exists’ will make perfect sense; 
“God necessarily exists” will be analytic, in just the sense that ‘“Trian- 
gles have three angles” is analytic; and it will be analyzed in the 
same way: “If God exists, then He necessarily exists.”” On this reading, 
the premise of the ontological argument is not a predicative statement: 
it asserts logical inclusion. It will become a predicative statement 
only by assuming in addition that God exists. 

But in general predicates apply to more than one individual, at 
least in principle. Therefore if ““God” is a predicate, “‘God” is in this 


Though this conclusion appears self-contradictory, in fact it is not; it 
serves rather to call attention to a sense of the term “necessary,” in which 
a conclusion is necessary when it follows logically from premises (which need 
not be analytic). This use is easily verified in ordinary language. And as far 
as pure number theory is concerned, it is this sense, and this only, in which 
existence theorems are necessary. 

® One might imagine a linguistic version of the ontological argument : 
“God” is a logically proper name. Therefore ‘‘God’’ designates something. 
Therefore there is something designated by “God.” But if “‘God” is a name, 
it is not a logically proper name: it has a sense. This does not imply that 
God exists, as will be shown below. 
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unique: it would be easy to show that within the religious “language 
game,” as it is currently played in our culture, the logic of the concept 
of God implies that there is only one of Him. And in addition, it is 
a persistent feature of that “language game”’ to regard ““God” as a 
proper name. 

An alternative analysis is that “God” is a proper name, but not 
a logically proper name; it has a “sense” in that it has gqriteria of 
application ; it putatively has a reference. This type of name is required 
if we are to name continuants or, alternately, to name the same thing 
twice; for without criteria of application we could not in those cir- 
cumstances apply a name. And if it is true that ordinary proper names 
do not have sense in the way that common terms have sense, it is 
most certainly not true that (as distinct from their reference) they 
have no sense at all. To assert that Julius Caesar exists (a type of 
assertion common enough in ordinary discourse) is to assert that 
something now satisfies the criteria of application of the name “‘Julius 
Caesar,’ whatever those criteria may be and however difficult it may 
be to determine them. Similarly, to assert that God exists is to assert 
that something satisfies the criteria of application of the name “‘God.” 

On this view, the proposition “‘God exists’ will be contingent, just 
as “Sam exists’ is contingent where “‘Sam”’ is the name, say, of the 
Loch Ness monster. But the analysis of ‘‘God necessarily exists” is 
made rather more complex. It is not a proposition of the form “‘John is 
bald,” since John would still be John if he grew hair, whereas God 
would not be God if He did not necessarily exist. Necessary existence 
is an essential criterion of application of the name “God.” On this 
reading, the best analogue to “God necessarily exists’ would perhaps 
be “This triangle has three angles.” The latter statement is rather 
like a mixed modality. It is necessary, in that the predicate is an essen- 
tial criterion of application for the name “this triangle,” yet it is also 
contingent, in that it asserts that the criteria of application of that 
name are actually satisfied—that the name refers to something. On 
this analysis, ““God necessarily exists” is equivalent to the conjunction 
“If God exists, He necessarily exists, and God exists.”” That conjunc- 
tion is contingent. 

To sum up: we may regard “God” as a proper name having criteria 
of application, or as a predicate which in principle characterizes 
only one thing. In the latter case, the premise that God necessarily 
exists is analytic, but the conclusion that God exists does not follow 
from it. In the former, the conclusion follows from the premise, but 
the premise is contingent. 
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The modality of “God necessarily exists’? must be asserted de re. 
If it were asserted de dicto, then the proposition would either be a 
trivial tautology— “It is necessary that if God exists, God exists” — 
or a paradox. For if it meant “If God exists, He necessarily exists,” 
then the consequent is false; and if the proposition as a whole is to 
be true, the antecedent must also be false. On this analysis, then, 
the truth of “God necessarily exists’ would imply that God does 
not exist. The modality in this proposition must be asserted de re, 
or it cannot be asserted at all.!° 


IV 


Malcolm maintains that the term “exists” is systematically ambig- 
uous. As he puts it, 
One good way of seeing the difference in sense of . . . various (existential) 
propositions is to see the variously different ways in which they are proved 
or supported. It is wrong to think that all assertions of existence have the 
same kind of meaning. There are as many kinds of existential propositions 
as there are kinds of subjects of discourse [p. 53]. 


It is clear, however, that this cannot validate the ontological argument, 
which is vitiated by the assumption that existence is a predicate. 


For if “exists” is ambiguous in a nonpredicative sense, the previous 
objections stand; and if it is ambiguous as between predicative and 
nonpredicative senses, then the ontological argument may well prove 
something, but not that there is a God.4 


10 | take this to be the nub of J. N. Findlay’s ontological disproof of the 
existence of God. (“Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?,’? New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology, ed. by Flew and MacIntyre, London, 1955; cited by 
Malcolm, p. 52 et pass.) The point by itself is sound enough, but it is question- 
able that it has the consequence Findlay intends. His argument, if I understand 
it, is that the “‘teligious attitude” requires that God necessarily exist, and 
that this is meaningless, in that there is no necessity apart from linguistic 
necessity, necessary truth. But surely no attitude, religious or otherwise, 
requires a meaningless assertion? If Findlay has analyzed the religious attitude 
correctly, necessary existence is not meaningless; and if necessary existence is 
meaningless, he has not analyzed the religious attitude correctly. 

11 Words mean what we say they mean; we may use them as we please, so 
long as they do the job we require of them. Thus there is no reason why the 
word “‘exists” should not be used predicatively, provided we give it a sense. 
(Cf. P. T. Geach, “Form and Existence,” Aristotelian Society, Proceedings, 
LV, 1954-1955, 266-268.) But Malcolm, presumably because he is not aware 
that this is his use, has not given sense to it nor shown that it plays any role 
in religious discourse. He has given sense to a different predicate, that of 
necessary existence. 
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The ontological argument apart, what is to be made of the thesis 
that “exists,” taken nonpredicatively, is systematically ambiguous ? 
A word is systematically ambiguous when it has differing uses in 
different contexts, and those uses are determined by a rule. Malcolm 
has provided a rule, or perhaps a pair of rules: “exists” is used ambig- 
uously when it occurs in propositions which admit of different types 
of support or proof or, alternately, when the subjects of judgment 
differ in type or kind. Unfortunately, this criterion is vague in that 
it does not specify what is meant by a way of supporting a proposition, 
nor when subjects differ in type, nor why there may not be different 
ways of supporting the same type of proposition or identical ways 
of supporting different ones. In any case, to show that an expression 
is systematically ambiguous, we must first show that it is ambiguous; 
in linguistic analysis, rules are discovered, not invented. But surely it 
is odd to suppose that because ““Teacups exist” would be tested in 
one way and “‘Round squares exist”’ in another, “‘exists” is here used 
ambiguously. On the contrary, this flat violation of common sense 
can only, it would seem, be defended if the meaning of a term is its 
method of verification. But I am far from suggesting that Malcolm 
would accept explicitly the verifiability criterion. 

Beyond this, it is not even clear that the thesis that “‘exists’’ is 
systematically ambiguous makes sense. Terms are ambiguous when 
they are implicated, in differing contexts, with differing concepts 
or, in Aristotelian language, when they admit of different definitions. 
But existence is indefinable, or to put the same point in another way, 
it is never a predicate of the same logical order as its subject, nor 
implicated with that subject in any way. It therefore makes no sense 
to say that it functions differently according to the type of its subject. 
This is mere confusion, the same confusion which led philosophers 
to suppose that existence is a real predicate.!” 

One final point. At the conclusion of his article, Malcolm imagines 
an atheist who accepts the validity of the ontological argument, the 
truth of its premises and conclusion—and remains an atheist. This is 
a paradox. In ordinary language, an atheist is one who denies that 
God exists. Malcolm plainly understands something rather different 
by the term, and this is significant. 


12 This, of course, has nothing to do with the fact that in a logic which 
accepts the theory of types, existence will be ambiguous with respect to type. 
To argue so would be to pun on “‘type.’”’ But I suspect that the language of 
the theory of types, through no fault of its own, has played a certain part 
in roiling the philosophical waters on this issue. 
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It is significant because it brings into clear relief a theme which 
runs like a thread through the texture of Malcolm’s disquisition, the 
theme that religious language is a type of protected discourse. Malcolm 
seems to imply that the existence of God cannot be significantly 
denied, since that denial would constitute a confusion of types of 
language. It would involve the use of concepts of limited application 
(specifically, the ordinary concept of existence) in an alien context; 
it would involve application without meaning. One may choose to 
play the religious language game or choose not to; the argument, 
Malcolm remarks, is “from the emotions” (p. 62). But one cannot 
meaningfully deny the premise on which that game depends: “This 
language game is played!”’ (p. 56). 

It would perhaps be rude to suggest that, unless carefully qualified, 
this view is a species of irrationalism; and perhaps improper, in a 
purely philosophical context, to question whether a religion rooted 
only in emotion can satisfy the needs of men or justify its demands 
upon them. But this much is clear; Malcolm has not established this 
position, nor even provided relevant reasons for supposing it to be 
true. 

Let me first make clear what is not in dispute. Religious language 
is peculiar in that many of its concepts behave according to their 
own internal logic; its counters are often manipulated by rules in 
some sense private. This has been marked, indeed insisted upon, 
by traditional theology. But there is a leap involved in concluding 
from this that religious discourse is protected, that “God exists” 
cannot significantly be denied. It is a leap which can only be justified, 
I suspect, by faith or fallacy. 

In the first place, even if the thesis that “‘exists’’ is systematically 
ambiguous could be made intelligible and proved true, it would not 
support protected discourse; for, as we have seen, it is part of the 
“logical grammar”’ of existence that where it can be affirmed it can 
also be denied. Nor does the ontological argument support this claim. 
Both the partisan of protected discourse and the proponent of the 
ontological argument agree that only the fool saith in his heart that 
there is no God. But they agree for different reasons. The argument 
from protected discourse turns on supposing that “is” has here a 
special sense, a sense appropriate to religious discourse and one which 
does not admit of significant denial. But Anselm’s argument merely 
assumes that existence is a predicate; there is no implication that 
“God exists’’ uses “exists” in a different sense from, say, ““Teacups 
exist,” but only that the modality of these propositions is different. 
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The ontological argument proves that God exists, not by assuming 
that religious discourse is protected, but precisely by assuming that 
it is not protected. Even if that argument were valid, it would provide 
no support for protected discourse; and it is invalid. 

Here is a more subtle argument for protected discourse. Religious 
language is admittedly unique, a game played by private rules. In 
our culture, at least, to play it requires a certain existential assumption, 
since one must predicate, directly or by implication, of God. God is 
the linchpin of the language; if He did not exist, that language would 
itself be incoherent and irrelevant. Within the religious language 
game, then, God’s existence cannot be denied, for no denial within 
a game can deny the game itself—that would be unmeaning. Nor can 
God’s existence be denied in any other game: “God” is a counter 
peculiar to religious discourse; to deny His existence in the language 
game in which we talk about teacups would be merely a meaningless 
mixing of types. Thus, only the fool saith in his heart that there is no 
God. 

It will perhaps be time to examine this argument when it is pre- 
sented and explicitly defended. Superficially at least, it seems to be 
a mere repetition of the old mistake. Existence is a logical, not a real, 
predicate; it is not implicated with the counters of games as they are 
implicated with each other. It is a counter in a broader game, the 
game of the rules of games, the game within which every specific 
game must be played. It is for this reason that neither the religious 
language game, nor any other game which rests upon an existential 
assumption, 1% can determine its own validity. The ontological argu- 
ment remains a hoary fallacy. 

R. E. ALLEN 
University of Minnesota 


13 For example, the assumption that physical objects exist. 
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N A recent essay, “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,”? Professor 

Norman Malcolm employs linguistic analysis for a startling pur- 
pose: to justify the ontological proof of the existence of God. The 
fact that a distinguished Wittgensteinian supports an a priori proof 
of God’s existence would alone make the essay noteworthy. Add to 
this the ingenuity and originality of Malcolm’s defense of the proof, 
and a careful study of his arguments is called for. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not believe Malcolm has succeeded 
in proving the existence of God, any more than Anselm or Descartes 
did. But he has, I think, found some new and very interesting clues 
to the subtle plausibility of the ontological proof, clues which help to 
explain why that famous argument, like Zeno’s paradoxes and Kant’s 
antinomies, shines with an inner luminosity that no labored refutation 
seems able to dim. Moreover, in defending Anselm, Malcolm has 
tried to clarify and unify theological discourse, by indicating a sense 
of “God” that, he claims, is common to practically all religious and 
philosophical literature in the Western world. One must admire 
Malcolm’s daring in attempting so difficult and ambitious a task, 
especially now that linguistic analysis has made us sensitive to the 
subtle changes that words undergo from one context to another. 
An evaluation of Malcolm’s arguments for a single concept of God 
may therefore shed further light on the nature of religious discourse 
as well as on the problem of the validity of Anselm’s proof. Toward 
this end I shall discuss two of Malcolm’s many points in support 
of Anselm: (1) that necessary existence is a genuine property and 
thus a “perfection,” and (2) that the concept of God as a necessary 
and perfect being (ens realissimum) is invariant in religious discourse. 
I believe that Malcolm is mistaken in both of these claims, and that 
it will help to clarify theological discussions if I can succeed in explain- 
ing why he is mistaken. 

The most remarkable single feature of Malcolm’s essay is that he 
has discovered in Anselm’s writings not one ontological argument 
but two. The subtlety of Malcolm’s defense of Anselm resides in the 
distinction Malcolm makes between the two proofs, as a result of 
which he is able to accept the Kantian “existence is not a property” 


1 Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 41-62. I am indebted to Professor 
Malcolm for his invaluable criticism of an earlier draft of this paper. 
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criticism of the first proof and still regard the second proof as valid. 
He explains the difference between the two proofs as follows: 


His first ontological proof uses the principle that a thing is greater if it 
exists than if it does not exist. His second proof employs the different principle 
that a thing is greater if it necessarily exists than if it does not necessarily 
exist.? 


Now the subtle but, for Malcolm, crucial difference between the 
two proofs is the presence of “necessarily” in the second and its 
absence from the first. This is important for him, because the concept 
of necessary existence is radically different from that of existence 
(which he interprets as contingent existence), and Kant’s argument 
that existence is not a real predicate applies only to contingent exist- 
ence. For while Kant was right in arguing that (contingent) existence 
is not a property, ergo not a perfection, he was not entitled to conclude 
that necessary existence is not a property, ergo not a perfection. Accord- 
ing to Malcolm, necessary existence, unlike contingent existence, 
really is a property, and is a perfection of any being that has it, in 
the sense that a being that has necessary existence is superior ‘to a 
being that has contingent existence. Consequently, Anselm’s second 
argument holds. 

After deflecting, in this way, the force of the “existence is not a 
property” criticism, Malcolm goes on to defend Anselm’s second 
proof against critics who claim that the very concept of a necessary 
or perfect being is self-contradictory. His defense takes the form of 
(a) finding non sequiturs in the arguments employed by critics of the 
proof, and (b) arguing that the concepts in question have a long- 
established usage in the “language game” of religious discourse, and 
that established usage is prima facie evidence for the consistency of 
a concept. I shall not deal with (a), which is of purely technical and 
historical interest, but I shall devote the second part of this paper 
to the problem raised by (b), namely, whether the expressions “God,” 
“necessary being,’ and “‘perfect being” are as clear and consistent 
in their traditional usage as Malcolm claims them to be. My discussion 
thus divides itself into two main parts: (1) an analysis of Malcolm’s 
claim that necessary existence is a genuine property, and (2) a critique 
of his view that theological concepts are clear, consistent, and 
univocal. 


2 Ibid., p. 46. 





NOT NECESSARILY 
I. IS NECESSARY EXISTENCE A PROPERTY ? 


How does Malcolm know that necessary existence is a property 
while (contingent) existence is not a property ? One would think off- 
hand that in the expression “necessary existence,” “‘necessary”’ func- 
tions as an adjective modifying “existence,” in the way “‘isosceles” 
modifies “‘triangle’”’ in “‘isosceles triangle.’”” Thus one would suppose 
that “existence,” like “triangle,” must stand for a generic property if 
“necessary existence,” like “isosceles triangle,” stands for a specific 
property. But according to Malcolm this entire line of reasoning, 
so plausible in most cases, does not hold for “‘existence”’ vis-a-vis “‘nec- 
essary existence.” The natural question is: why not? 

I cannot find a single clear answer to this question in Malcolm’s 
essay. But I do find several pieces of an answer, some of which seem 
incompatible with others, and all of which fail to add up to a con- 
vincing case for the propertyhood of necessary existence. But they are 
worth examining nevertheless, because they raise some provocative 
questions about the concepts of necessity and existence. I should like 
therefore to consider these clues in detail. 


Clue 1. The analogy between theology and mathematics. 


1a. Malcolm compares statements about God, such as “‘God is the 
greatest of all beings’’ with mathematical statements such as ‘“‘A square 
has four sides.” Both kinds of statements, he tells us, are “logically 
necessary truths.’’* Presumably, then, the statement “God exists” is 
a logically necessary truth. This suggests that what Malcolm means 
by the necessary existence of an entity is that the assertion of its 
existence is logically demonstrable. But unfortunately it is not quite 
clear whether this is what he does mean, because of his insistence that 
existence is not a property but necessary existence is a property. For, 
in view of this claim, it would seem to be impossible to detach “‘neces- 
sary” from “‘necessary existence” and still leave “‘existence’”’ with the 
same meaning. Thus it would seem to be impossible to equate “God 
has necessary existence” with ““The statement that God exists is a 
necessary truth.” Yet such an equation is, we have seen, strongly 
suggested by our first clue. We shall therefore have to examine 
other clues if we are to get clear on what Malcolm really means. 


1b. Further along, Malcolm again makes use of a mathematical 
analogy: 


+ Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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But once one has grasped Anselm’s proof of the necessary existence of a 
being a greater than which cannot be conceived, no question remains as 
to whether it exists or not, just as Euclid’s demonstration of the existence 
of an infinity of prime numbers leaves no question on that issue.‘ 


Now it would appear from this clue, together with clue 1a, that 
Malcolm regards necessary existence as a logical or mathematical 
property. He appears to hold that logical and mathematical entities 
have necessary existence in common with God, and that one can 
demonstrate the existence (or necessary existence) of God with the 
same ultimate degree of rational certainty as that with which Euclid 
demonstrated the existence (or necessary existence) of prime numbers 
without limit. We have already seen, in our discussion of 1a, that it is 
not clear whether Malcolm thinks of necessary existence as demon-_ 
strable existence, and thus of “‘necessary”’ as synonymous with “‘de- 
monstrable,”’ or whether he means to say that the mathematician, 
in common with the theologian, demonstrates propositions about 
necessary existence, but not about (contingent) existence. Thus, to see 
where Malcolm’s analogy to mathematics leads, we shall have to 
consider two questions: what is the role of “existence” in mathematics, 
and what, if any, is the role of the expression “necessary existence” ? 

It has been generally recognized that the Kantian critique of 
existence as a property has had as much impact on logic and mathe- 
matics as on theology. Contemporary logicians and mathematicians 
pretty generally agree with Kant that “‘exists” plays a very different 
role in language from that of most attributive expressions. In quantified 
or functional logic, ‘“‘exists’’ or its symbolic counterpart ‘‘(q)”’ func- 
tions as an operator, or modifier, of a sentential function, but not as 
a predicate constant within a sentence. One never asserts simply that 
a certain entity exists, or has existence, but only that there exist one 
or more entities having some other property or satisfying some function. 
One never writes simply “(qa),” but rather “(qx) F,” where “F” 
stands for a property, but not “ad.” Moreover, existence assertions 
are taken as equivalent to negations of corresponding universal 
assertions in which no reference is made to the existence of anything. 
Thus, “(q,) F,” is equivalent to “-(x) -F,.” For example, “There 
exists a number which is a prime”’ is equivalent to “It is not the case 


‘ Ibid., p. 52. Incidentally, this is a poorly chosen analogy for Malcolm’s 
purpose, since the proper formulation of the theorem is not that an infinity 
of prime numbers exists, but that a largest prime number does not exist. In the 
light of intuitionist mathematics, Malcolm’s formulation begs a serious ques- 
tion. 
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that every number is factorable by a number different from itself 
and one.” Thus the term “exist” is theoretically eliminable from 
mathematical discourse with no loss of content, but only of notational 
convenience. I doubt whether Malcolm, speaking for St. Anselm, 
would be willing to say the same of “‘exist’’ as applied to God. For 
this would entail that, for example, ‘“There exists a God who is merci- 
ful” means no more than “It is not the case that if anything is a god 
then it is ruthless.” There is a world of difference in the religious 
impact of these two sentences, from which one may conclude that 
religious language is, in some important respect, thoroughly unlike 
mathematics. 

But what does it mean to say, in mathematics, that an entity has 
necessary existence? Do mathematicians ever really talk this way? 
Malcolm, in claiming that ‘exist’ has different senses in different 
contexts, seems to rely on usage as the main clue to meaning.® Yet 
the expression “necessary existence’? has no established usage in 
mathematics, although, of course, “existence” does. Perhaps, since 
Malcolm identifies existence when applied to God with necessary 
existence, he means to do the same for mathematics, so that, by the 
“necessary existence’? of a number, he perhaps means the same 
as what mathematicians mean by the “‘existence’”’ of a number. But 
if so, then the word “necessary” seems to function redundantly— 
perhaps merely for the purpose of emphasizing the special sense of 
“existence” in both theology and mathematics. 

But this brings us back to the question: what, if any, is the special 
sense of “existence” in mathematics? Some eminent logicians and 
philosophers maintain that there is no such special sense, and that 
“exist”? means the same in all contexts. Others have held, like Malcolm, 
that “exist” is polyguous.® For our purpose it is not of great importance 
to decide which of these two views is correct. Some of the rules for the 
use of “‘exist’”” vary from one context to another, while other rules 
remain constant, so that it is, I think, a matter of terminological con- 
venience whether we say that the term has one meaning but various 
nuances, or that it has several distinct meanings. The more important 
question for us is just how does the use of “exist” in mathematics 
differ from its use in other modes of discourse, and what if any bearing 


5 “Tt is wrong to think that all assertions of existence have the same kind 
of meaning. There are as many kinds of existential propositions as there are 
kinds of subjects of discourse.”’ Jbid., p. 53. 

® For a discussion of this problem, cf. Morton White, Toward Reunion in 
Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), ch. iv. 
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have these differences on the meaning of “‘necessary existence’ as 
applied to God? 

1c. Now one important difference between mathematical existence 
and empirical existence which Malcolm’s reference to Euclid’s proof 
brings to mind is the difference in the way existence statements are 
verified. A mathematician proves the existence of an entity by a 
formal deductive process which, as Malcolm puts it, “leaves no 
question as to whether it exists or not.”” On the other hand, many 
philosophers (but certainly not all) maintain that, in verifying empir- 
ical assertions of existence, some question always does remain; in 
other words, all empirical assertions are corrigible. Now Malcolm, 
following Anselm, regards theology as a deductive system like mathe- 
matics, in which assertions about God are formally demonstrable. 
Does this resemblance justify his claim that necessary existence is a prop- 
erty of God? I think not, for two reasons. The first is that proof in 
mathematics is always relative to a set of postulates, at least one of 
which must be an existential postulate if the system is not to be vacuous. 
Yet if one postulates the existence of God in theology, then the question 
of His existence is begged. On the other hand, if one defines God as 
a being who exists, then the term “exist”? cannot have the same 
meaning as in mathematics, where existence is never, as J. C. Smart 
has remarked, a matter of definition alone.’ I think Kant understood 
this relativity of existence to postulates when, in arguing against 
Descartes, he pointed out that mathematical necessity is relative 
necessity, whereas the necessity of God’s existence is alleged to be abso- 
lute. Second, if “‘necessary”’ in “necessary existence” is taken to mean 
“provable within the postulate system,”’ then necessary existence is not a 
property of an entity described within the system but is rather a 
property of the system itself. In real number theory, irrational numbers 
have necessary existence only in the sense that there is a postulate 
(due to Dedekind) from which their existence can be deduced, but 
this is a fact about the theory of real numbers and not about the 
numbers themselves. Thus if we follow out Malcolm’s analogy between 
mathematics and theology, we shall have to say that the existence of 
God is necessary only in so far as God is a constructed entity, depen- 
dent for His existence on theologians kind enough to postulate it. 
Moreover, one could still not say that necessary existence is a property 
of God but only that it is a property of a theological system. 


7 J. C. Smart, “‘The Existence of God,” in A Modern Introduction to Philosophy, 
ed. by P. Edwards and A. Pap (Glencoe, IIl., 1957), p. 504. 
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1d. A second interesting difference between mathematics and 
empirical discourse which seems to guide Malcolm when he discusses 
the eternity of God ® is that, as Malcolm puts it, “certain questions 
are irrelevant’? to God—in particular temporal (and, one might 
add, spatial) questions. This is equally true of mathematical entities. 
One cannot ask when or where a number or a value of a function 
exists, but only whether it exists. If I say “There is a buried treasure 
in your backyard,” you will naturally ask me ‘“‘Where is it?,” ““How 
long has it been there ?,”’ and so forth. But if I say ““There is one real 
root to this equation,” “where” and “when” questions are out of 
order. Following this lead, “‘necessary existence’’ would seem to 
mean atemporal and aspatial existence. But if this is what Malcolm 
means by “‘necessary existence” I doubt if the concept really serves 
his purpose in clarifying the ontological proof. I doubt this for two 
reasons. First, atemporality is not limited to mathematical entities 
which in some sense can be agreed to have necessary existence. Atem- 
porality and aspatiality apply just as well to rules, concepts, propo- 
sitions, laws of nature, meanings, space-time slabs, and other abstract 
entities whose existence is clearly not necessary. Thus to say that God 
is eternal, in the sense of atemporality and aspatiality, does not entail 
that His existence is necessary in any but a Pickwickian sense of “‘neces- 
sary, any more than the atemporal existence of the law of nature that 
copper conducts electricity entails the necessity of that law. And this 
brings me to my second objection: if necessary existence is taken as 
synonymous with atemporality and aspatiality (abstract existence), 
then the theologian who proves the necessary existence of God per- 
forms a questionable service for religious belief. For it is hard to see 
how religious emotions can be evoked by so abstract a concept of 
God except by a naive mistake—the mistake of picturing an abstract 
entity in a way appropriate only to concrete entities. It is as inappro- 
priate to love, worship, or fear an atemporal and aspatial God as to 
love, worship, or fear a prime number, a concept, or a law of nature. 
It was for this reason that Spinoza denounced personifications of 
God, and while he did speak of “intellectual love of God” (rather 
misleadingly, I think), he did so only after redefining love in a way 
he thought more appropriate to abstract entities, and thus equally 
applicable to numbers, laws of nature, and so forth, but quite irrelevant 
to popular religious attitudes. 

I do not mean to imply that Malcolm is unaware of this difficulty 


7 Malcolm, op. cit., p. 48. 
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in relating his concept of necessary existence to religious experience. 
He clearly recognizes the problem when he writes: “I can imagine 
an atheist going through the [ontological] argument, becoming con- 
vinced of its validity. . . yet remaining an atheist.”® But Malcolm 
then goes on to say, “But even at this level the argument may not 
be without religious value, for it may help to remove some philo- 
sophical scruples that stand in the way of faith.’’!® 

Yet it is not so easy, after noting the gap, to leap across it. The 
crucial question which, it seems to me, Malcolm begs here is whether 
his concept of a necessary being has any logical relation to religious 
faith, and not whether it will persuade an atheist to become a believer. 
The question is, does the man who worships God believe Him to 
exist in the way numbers, concepts, or laws of nature exist, or rather 
in the way a gold miner believes gold to exist in a mine on which he 
has spent his last cent, and a weary traveler, following an unknown 
trail in a vast forest, believes that a comfortable resting place exists 
at the end of the trail?" Perhaps Malcolm would maintain (I think 
this is implied in his essay) that many people have thought of God as 
existing in both ways. But so have many good people believed that 
an angle can be trisected. I shall argue in Part II that the attempt to 
combine an abstract and a concrete conception of God involves the 
logical error of shifting from one set of rules to a different and incom- 
patible set in the same context. 

Clue 2. The analogy to empirical properties. 

Apparently not content with a complete parallel between God and 
mathematical entities, Malcolm employs a second analogy to clarify 
the status of God’s necessary existence. He explains that a necessary 
being is one who is independent and unlimited, and he explains 
independence and unlimitedness by an analogy to unbreakable dishes 
and engines that run without fuel, suggesting that, just as unbreakable 
dishes are more perfect than breakable dishes, so an independent 
being is more perfect than a dependent being. Again, just as a perpet- 
ually mobile engine is more perfect than one limited by its fuel 
supply, so an unlimited being is more perfect than a limited being. 
Thus if a necessary being is an independent and unlimited being, 
then necessary existence is indeed a perfection. Now I think there are 
three serious fallacies in this line of reasoning: 

® Ibid., p. 61. 

10 Thid., p. 62. 


1 John Hick develops this empiricist interpretation of belief in God, in 
Faith and Knowledge (Ithaca, 1957). 
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1. This clue to the propertyhood of necessary existence contrasts 
strangely with the mathematical clues (1a-1d) above. For what has 
the mathematical necessity of an entity to do with independence and 
unlimitedness? Are prime numbers, as well as God, somehow com- 
parable to unbreakable dishes and fuelless engines? We can, in a 
way, say that the existence of a number is “not dependent on anything 
else”’ and “‘not limited by anything else” (such as fuel), but no one 
would conclude from this that numbers are more desirable or perfect 
than other things, in the way unbreakable dishes are more desirable 
than fragile dishes, or fuelless cars are more desirable than Cadillacs 
that burn up our rent money. 

2. Independence and unlimitedness, in any sense comparable 
to unbreakability and perpetual mobility, are only relatively desirable 
properties. Unbreakable dishes are “‘perfections’”’ only to the low- 
budget housewife but not to the dish manufacturer nor to the wealthy 
and elegant hostess. Automobiles that dispense with filling stations 
are as repulsive to the gasoline industry as they are adorable to the 
motorist. How then are we to apply this analogy to God? Shall we 
say that God is a perfect being for the poor but not for the rich, an 
object of veneration for the consumer but not for the businessman ? 
This would seem to commit us to a kind of inverse Marxist inter- 
pretation of theology. 

3. The most serious objection to Malcolm’s comparison of the 
necessary existence of God to such things as the unbreakability of 
dishes and the perpetual mobility of engines is this: unbreakability 
and perpetual mobility are empirical properties while all the proper- 
ties of God are supposed to be necessary or “‘internal’’ properties.'* 
By “internal properties” Malcolm apparently means those which 
are included in or entailed by the definition of a concept. He writes: 
“That God is omniscient and omnipotent has not been determined 
by the application of criteria: rather these are requirements of our 
conception of Him.’ 


Now I do not see how “internal” or “‘necessary” properties can 
properly be compared to empirical properties like unbreakability. I 
call the latter an empirical property in the following sense: if we are 
asked to explain what we mean by saying that a dish is unbreakable, 
we can reply, “If you drop it on the floor, it will not shatter or crack.” 
Thus we can connect the dispositional property of unbreakability 


18 Ibid., p. 50. 
13 Tbid., p. 50. 
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with observable events such as dropping it and watching it shatter 
or not shatter.14 The same is true of perpetual mobility of an engine. 
This concept implies certain predictions of observable events, such 
as that if it is not turned off, the engine will be observed to be running 
at any future time. I do not mean to suggest that the meaning of 
a dispositional concept is exhausted by the predictions it implies, 
but only that it is essential to its meaning that it imply some empirical 
predictions. Yet this is not the case for the independence and unlimit- 
edness of God. These abstract theological attributes imply nothing 
about what we shall or even might possibly observe. They do not 
then have any function in common with empirical properties and it is 
seriously misleading to compare the two sets of concepts. 

These considerations may be of some value in appraising the 
traditional use of analogies in theology, as well as Malcolm’s particular 
analogy. There is a tendency in theology to make an abstract concept 
of God seem empirically significant by means of tenuous comparisons 
to observable things. God has often been described as “‘like a father, 
but not a human father,” “‘like a king, but not a human king,” and 
so forth. This procedure, which always takes back at the end what 
was initially suggested, has been adequately criticized by others.” 
I shall therefore limit myself to one counteranalogy that seems espe- 
cially pertinent here. 

Imagine a young man, George, who is trying to persuade his 
friend, Sam, to accept a blind date with his girl friend’s sister. Sam 
asks whether the sister is attractive and, after some hesitation, George 
replies, ““She’s rather beautiful, in a way.” Sam is a bit suspicious 
because of George’s hesitation and his qualification “in a way,” and 
he demands further reassurance: ‘‘What do you mean by ‘beautiful 
in a way’? In what way?” George: ‘“‘Well, I mean—like Elizabeth 
Taylor.” Sam: “You mean she’s well proportioned ?”’ George: “‘Not 
exactly.”’ Sam: ‘““Then she has large, violet eyes ?’’ George: ‘‘Well no, 
this girl is beautiful in a spiritual, not a physical sense.”’ Sam, irritably: 
“So why did you compare her to Elizabeth Taylor?” 

Would not any impartial observer conclude, like Sam, that George’s 
initial comparison of the sister to a movie star was disingenuous and 
that it is quite misleading to explain spiritual beauty by analogy 


™ Cf. Rudolf Carnap, ‘‘Testability and Meaning,” Philosophy of Science, 111 
(1936), 419-471, and Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949). 

For some recent criticisms, see C. B. Martin, Religious Belief (Ithaca, 1959) ; 
R. Hepburn, Christianity and Paradox (London, 1958), and S. Hook, ‘‘Modern 
Philosophy and the Idea of God,” Commentary, XXIX (1960), 205-216. 
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to physical beauty ? But it is at least equally misleading, and probably 
more so, to explain the attributes of an atemporal and aspatial deity 
by analogy to the properties of observable things. 

In summary, I think we must conclude, from our study of Malcolm’s 
clues to the alleged propertyhood of necessary existence, that whether 
this concept is explained in terms of mathematical existence or in 
terms of “‘internal’”’ independence and unlimitedness, it is neither a 
bona fide property nor a “perfection” of God, but only a peculiarity 
of the language of rational theology. Thus it is only in terms of an 
oddly vacuous use of the expression “necessary existence” that the 
ontological argument proves the necessary existence of God. To this 
extent it is, I think, a valid proof, but misleadingly trivial. 


II. ARE THEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS CONSISTENT AND 
UNIVOCAL? 


According to Malcolm, long-established usage of the concept of a 
necessary being justifies a presumption in favor of its consistency. 
Malcolm writes: 


In the Ninetieth Psalm it is said : ‘Before. . . Thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.’ Here is 
expressed the idea of the necessary existence and eternity of God, an idea 
that is essential to the Jewish and Christian religions. . . . Here we must say 
with Wittgenstein, “This language game is played.’!® 


Malcolm here makes a startling—and, I think, highly questionable 
—use both of the English language and of the notion of a language 
game. I see nothing in the citation from the psalm to support Malcolm’s 
step from the everlastingness of God to His necessary existence. The gap 
appears to be bridged by the word “eternity’’ which Malcolm con- 
nects with “everlasting” at one end and with “necessary existence” 
at the other. But earlier in his essay he distinguishes eternity from 
mere endless duration on the ground that the former concept implies 
necessity, while the latter implies contingency.!?7 How then can he be 
sure that the psalmist meant eternity (in the Spinozistic and Platonic 
sense) rather than endless duration by the word translated as “‘ever- 
lasting” ? Since the Old Testament scribes were not acquainted with 
Greek metaphysics, the odds would appear strong against Malcolm’s 


18 Malcolm, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
17 Jbid., pp. 47-48. 
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interpretation. Malcolm’s bridge of “‘eternity’’ seems a very precarious 
way of stepping from Biblical religion to rational theology, since it 
is firmly anchored only at the theological end.'* 

But Malcolm’s singular use of the Wittgensteinian concept of 
language games (I use “singular” in both senses) raises a more funda- 
mental issue. It is hard to believe that Wittgenstein’s concept applies 
in the same way to religious discourse in different cultures and over 
thousands of years, and that the Old Testament scribes were playing 
the same game, according to the same rules, as medieval and modern 
theologians. It is still harder to believe that there is just one idea of 
God in the whole of Judaic-Christian tradition, or that there is an 
essence common to all Judaic-Christian uses of the word. These 
implications of Malcolm’s essay call for careful study of the relation 
between theology and ordinary religious discourse. 


1. Theological language games. 


When Malcolm says, “This language game is played,” we must 
ask: which language game? Where he seems to see only one game, 
it seems to me there are at least three games. That is, there are three 
sets of rules of language to which he alternately appeals, like a bridge 
player who, when his ace of hearts is trumped by a jack of spades, 
cites the rule of poker that any ace beats any jack. The three games 
to whose rules Malcolm appeals are: (a) the Old Testament narrative, 
(b) rational theology, and (c) existential theology. Let us take a 
closer look at these language games: 


(a) In the Old Testament, the word “God” (or “‘Jehovah’’) func- 
tions in a way that I would call a pseudo-proper name.’ It is the 
name of a superhuman person, and it belongs to the same type as 


18 It is interesting to compare Malcolm’s interpretation of Spinozistic 
eternity with that of Stuart Hampshire in his book on Spinoza. Hampshire 
writes : “Spinoza repeatedly distinguishes between ‘eternity’ in his own sense 
of the word and ‘everlastingness’. . . . His use of . . . ‘eternity’ cannot be under- 
stood without recalling that fundamental distinction between the infinite 
and the finite on which his whole metaphysics rests’? (Spinoza, Pelican Books, 
1951, pp. 171-172). The importance of clearly distinguishing metaphysical 
concepts from Biblical language will be seen from the discussion of language 
games below. 

18 In an article in Faith and Logic, ed. by. B. Mitchell (London, 1957), 
I. M. Crombie develops a similar account of the word ‘‘God”’ as a fictional 
name. Crombie’s purpose is to defend the concept against empiricist criti- 
cisms, but he does not draw the embarrassing conclusions that seem to me 
to follow from a fictional interpretation of ‘‘God.” 
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that found in mythology and in fiction—for example, “Zeus” or 
“‘Hamlet.”’ Names like these are not like ordinary proper names such 
as ‘‘Norman Malcolm” or “Ludwig Wittgenstein’’”® because ordinary 
proper names are officially assigned to their owners, whereas no one 
ever assigned the name “God” to God, or “‘Zeus’’ to Zeus. Moreover, 
many things can be said or asked about actual persons that cannot 
(as Malcolm has pointed out) be said or asked about God—such as 
how tall he is, where he lives, when he was born, and so forth— just 
as one cannot ask such questions about Zeus, Hamlet, or any mythical 
or fictional entity.4 Now one of the questions that cannot sensibly 
be asked about a fictional entity is whether it exists. Nor can one 
ask this about the God of the Old Testament.?? If someone, while 
discussing Shakespeare’s most famous tragedy, were suddenly to 
ask “Does Hamlet really exist?’? we would assume that he did not 
understand the rules of fictional discourse, just as we realize that 
a child who asks “Is there really a Santa Claus?” has not understood 
the rules of that game. The game of fiction is such that, in order to 
make the proper moves, one must posit the existence of every character 
and object mentioned, just as, in order to play chess, one posits the 
impossibility of moving the king into a position of check. The first 
sentence of the Old Testament relates: “‘In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.”’ To ask ““Does God exist ?” in this context 
is to invite the retort: “How otherwise could He have created the 
heavens and the earth?” Thus it is true, in a certain sense, to say 
that the existence of the Old Testament God is necessary, but only 
in the same sense in which one can also say that the existence of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet is necessary. In both cases, ‘‘necessary”” means 
needed for the story. 


(b) But this narrative use of “God,” and this sense in which the 
existence of God is necessary, is of course quite different from the use 
of “God” and “necessary existence” in the rational theology of Anselm 


» “Ludwig Wittgenstein” is, of course, not an ordinary name in the sense 
that “John Smith” is ordinary. But the word “ordinary” is seldom used in 
its ordinary sense, nowadays, in philosophical circles. 

"1 Except when the answers are provided in the story. Thus one can ask 
whether Hamlet was fat (but not how much he weighed). One cannot sensibly 
ask for any information beyond what is given explicitly or implicitly in the 
narrative. 

#2 One may, of course, ask if any being exists that satisfies the descriptions 
of God in the Old Testament. But one asks this question in the language 
of factual inquiry, which has very different rules of the game. 
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and Descartes (not to speak of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose use of 
‘“‘necessary” is less formal and more causal than that of Anselm, but 
just as far removed from the pictorial language of the Old Testament). 
For in the language of rational theology, “‘God”’ is not a pseudo-proper 
name, but an abstract, pseudo-logical symbol, defined in abstract, 
pseudo-logical terms. In this game to say that the existence of God 
is necessary may, as we have seen, mean that the denial of God’s 
existence is self-contradictory, but not that it is senseless, as in 
the Old Testament language game. The game of rational theology 
is formal and precise, and was devised to provide religious discourse 
with the precision and logical rigor of mathematics. But the classical 
theologians did not realize that a formal system, if it is to be of value 
in deducing information about the world, must be interpreted by 
means of co-ordinating definitions that relate the formal symbols to 
identifiable elements of experience. They simply assumed that, because 
the word “God” looks the same in any discursive context, whether 
narrative, factual, or formal, it has to mean the same in any context. 


(c) Malcolm, as we have already seen, is not unaware of the problem 
of relating the abstract use of ‘“‘God” in theology to real elements 
of religious experience. He attempts to establish the connection with 
the aid of Kierkegaard’s emotional interpretation of theological 
concepts. Thus he cites the experience of “Guilt beyond all measure. . . 
out of which there arises the conception of a forgiving mercy that is 
limitless.” And he quotes Kierkegaard to the effect that ““There 
is only one proof of the truth of Christianity and that. .. is from the 
emotions.”’ But at this point Malcolm has shifted to a third language 
game—that of existential theology. I must confess that the rules of 
this game are pretty obscure to me, but Kierkegaard’s assertion 
that “‘proof is from the emotions” at least makes it clear that the 
rules, whatever they may be, are not the same as those of rational 
theology, where proofs are supposed to be from the reason. It is true 
that existential theology employs many of the abstract terms of rational 
theology (on which, I suspect, it is parasitic)—terms such as “‘trans- 
cendence,” “‘being,”’ “‘the unlimited,” “‘the infinite,’ and the iike, 
but in existential theology these words have only a quasi-abstract 
use (just as, in rational theology, they have only a quasi-mathematical 
use). The point of the existential theological game is not to construct 
formal proofs of theorems, but to convey emotions that are too intense 


~ 28 Malcolm, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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and profound to be expressed in the concrete language of ordinary 
discourse— emotions such as anguish, dread, and “‘guilt beyond all 
measure.”” Kierkegaard’s attacks on Hegelian rationalism suggest 
that the rules, if any, of existential theology are the very reverse of 
those of rational theology. Kierkegaard and contemporary existential 
theologians influenced by him (for example, Buber and Tillich) employ 
theological concepts, not to produce formal proofs, but to produce 
paradoxes (such as: Truth is subjectivity; God is both transcendent 
and immanent; God is the ground of being, but He does not exist; 
God can be spoken to, but not about)—paradoxes that seem intended 
to break down the intellectual barriers to religious faith by shocking 
one out of one’s reliance on the rules of rational discourse. The chasm 
that lies between rational theology and existential theology is partic- 
ularly evident in connection with proving the existence of God, 
since existential theology from Kierkegaard on has tended to divorce 
existence from God completely. Kierkegaard, unlike Malcolm, 
identified existence with being in time, and thus denied existence to 
the eternal. Paul Tillich, employing a similar distinction, concludes 
that it is as atheistic to assert the existence of God as to deny it. Unfor- 
tunately, some theologians play both this existential game and the 
rational theological game at the same time. Thus Emil Brunner, in 
his Revelation and Reason, asserts that “‘the proofs for the existence of 
God require. . . motives which lie outside the scope of reason. . . 
Faith has no interest in them... . the God of the proofs is not the living 
God of faith, but an intellectual abstraction.”*4 And yet, a few pages 
later, he supports the ontological proof on the ground that it gives 
some degree of aid and comfort to religious belief.** This is a striking 
example of what I mean by playing two games with the same deck 
of cards. 


2. Ordinary discourse about God, perfection and necessity. 


I have spoken so far of the fictional language game of the Old 
Testament, the formal game of rational theology, and the semi-formal, 
semi-poetic game of existential theology. But what about the language 
game of ordinary discourse, that highest court of appeal for analytical 
philosophers influenced by Wittgenstein? Is there an ordinary or 
“stock” use of the word ‘“‘God,” and how is it related to the uses 
we have been considering? I do not think that Malcolm’s essay 


uz, Brunner, Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia, 1946), p. 340. 
% Ibid., p. 343. 
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provides an adequate answer to this most important question. Malcolm, 
as we have seen, assumes that there is just one Judaic-Christian 
concept of God, so that, for him, the Old Testament use, the medieval 
theological use, and the existential use of ‘“God”’ are all continuous 
with the language of everyday life. Now I cannot say that this is 
not the case, since I am not at all clear about where ordinary religious 
discourse begins and ends. But it seems clear to me that if the uses of 
“God” that we have examined are all genuine parts of ordinary 
discourse, then there must be something seriously wrong with ordinary 
discourse. For then the rules of ordinary discourse about God are 
inconsistent with each other. One is permitted to use “God” as a 
proper name, as an abstract, quasi-mathematical symbol, and as a 
poetic evocation of feelings of intense guilt, terror, and love, and 
one is permitted to shift from one use to the other in what Gilbert 
Ryle calls “‘the same logical tone of voice.” This is like playing bridge, 
poker, and rummy with the same cards at the same time. The same 
holds for words used to describe God, such as “‘perfect’’ and “‘neces- 
sary.” It is well known that such words are systematically ambiguous, 
and that their rules of use vary with the contexts in which they are 
employed. ‘Perfect’ does not mean the same when used to describe 
a baseball game (where it means no hits, no runs, no errors, no walks) 


as when we speak of a perfect day (mild, fair, and dry). ‘“‘Necessary” 
has one meaning when we speak of necessary expenditures and 
another meaning when we speak of necessary truths. Still, there 
would seem to be some con¥non denominator in these various uses, in 
virtue of which we are tempted to ascribe a common meaning to all 
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occurrences of the words “‘perfect,” “necessary,” and “‘God.” Now 
I cannot speak with authority on these matters, and I am aware 
of the danger of oversimplifying a very complex problem, but I 
should like to suggest a direction in which these key terms of religious 
discourse may be understood a bit more clearly and the problem of 
the existence of God may be seen in the proper perspective. 

R. M. Hare, in his illuminating study of ethics, The Language of 
Morals, points out a feature of ethical language that applies equally 
to religious expressions (which is not surprising, considering the inti- 
mate relation between religion and ethics). Hare maintains that a 
word like “‘good” performs two different linguistic functions, one 
factual, the other recommendatory.2® When we say “X is good,” 


26 Peter Geach has criticized Hare’s analysis in ““Good and Evil,” in Analysis, 
XVII (1956-1957), 33-42, and in “Ascriptivism,’ Philosophical Review, 
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we usually mean two things: we mean that X satisfies certain tacitly 
understood conditions, and we also give our stamp of approval, so to 
speak, to X. Stephen Toulmin, in The Uses of Argument, makes a 
similar analysis of metalogical expressions such as “‘necessity” and 
“probability,” and distinguishes their informative meaning, which 
varies with the standards appropriate to a specific field of inquiry, 
from their recommendatory function, which he calls their “force.” 
Now I think the Hare-Toulmin distinction between informative 
function and force applies as well to theological as to ethical and 
epistemological expressions. 

The word “‘periect” clearly has both an informative and a recom- 
mendatory function. It informs us that the object it describes satisfies 
certain standards of evaluation, and it also expresses unqualified 
approval. The specific standards in relation to which the word “‘per- 
fect” takes on its informative meaning vary with the kind of thing 
that is said to be perfect (as in “perfect game” vis-a-vis “perfect 
day”), while the force component is the same in all contexts. Again, 
the information conveyed by the word ‘“‘necessary”’ varies with the 
standards tacitly employed (as in “necessary expenditures” vis-a-vis 
“necessary truths’’), while the recommendatory force of the expression 
is practically always at a maximum. 

Now I think these linguistic facts have some bearing on the uses 
of the word “God” and the ways in which adjectives like “‘perfect”’ 
and “necessary” are applied to God. The factual or informative 
meaning of “perfect” and ‘“‘necessary” disappears when they are 
applied to God, since no specific standards are agreed upon in relation 
to which these terms convey informative meaning, and all that remains 
is their approbative force. This force, of course, is something, which 
accounts for why we understand someone who says that God is perfect 
or that God is a necessary being. But the point is that, while to say 
this is not to say something meaningless, it is nevertheless uninforma- 
tive, for the remaining component of meaning, the force, is purely 
approbative, and tells us nothing about God, but only about how we 
feel about God. Consequently, nothing follows from asserting the 
perfection or the necessary existence of God, since logical rules of 
entailment apply only to the informative use of language. 


LXIX (1960), 221-225, for overemphasizing the nondescriptive component 
of meaning as basic. This criticism would not, however, militate against 
what is asserted here, since I am in no way implying that the force 
component is more important or basic, but only that it is less dependent 
on context. 
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Yet it emerges from our discussion that Malcolm is, after all, quite 
right to insist that words like “‘perfect being” and “necessary being”’ 
are essentially involved in most conceptions of God. For the one 
thing that seems to be common to the various uses of “God,” 
“‘perfect,” and ‘“‘necessary” is their force. The concept of God 
implies different standards of divinity for different people — an 
avenging destroyer for the refugees from ancient Egypt, a merciful 
and just king for the prosperous farmers of the Palestinian kingdom, 
a self-sacrificing father for the oppressed poor of the Roman Empire.?’ 
But invariably the use of ““God”’ expresses an attitude of admiration 
and reverence. Thus “perfect being,” “necessary being,” and “God” 
are indeed linguistically synonymous when all three expressions have 
been denuded of their informative content, so that only their appro- 
bative force remains. But it is important to notice that, in such case, 
the word “‘existence” has no significance in discourse about God. 
It makes no sense to ask, in general, whether a perfect being exists, or 
whether a necessary being exists. One must first specify his standards 
of perfection (such as no hits, no runs, no errors) or his standards 
of necessity (such as logical deducibility or practical utility), and 
then ask whether anything exists that fulfills those standards. Again, 
I suggest that it makes no clear sense to ask, independently of context, 
whether God exists. To make this question meaningful, one should 
first indicate his standards of divinity (such as avenging destroyer, 
or merciful and just king, or self-sacrificing father, and so forth) and 
then ask whether anything exists that fulfills those specifications. On 
this more concrete level, the question ““Does God exist ?”’ becomes not 
one obscure question but a rather large family of factually significant 
questions, the blunt answer to most of which is undoubtedly “No,” 
although the more tactful reply would be “Not necessarily.” 


RaziEL ABELSON 
New York University ‘ 


27 A striking example of how widely standards of divinity can vary is provid- 
ed in a review by the novelist Herbert Gold of a book on Voodoo religion, 
in a recent issue of The Reporter. Gold, who lived in Haiti, reports that certain 
Voodoo followers worship a snake god which they represent by a photograph 
of Harold Stassen. 
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N HIs recent paper, “‘Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,”? Professor 
Norman Malcolm distinguishes between two proofs of God’s 
existence presented by Anselm. The first is the argument that a being 
who is the greatest that can be conceived must exist, since existence 
is a perfection that such a being could not lack. This Malcolm rejects 
on the standard Kantian ground that to call existence a perfection 
is to call it a predicate or property the possession of which is a ground 
for preferring its possessor to other beings, this being absurd since 
existence is not a predicate at all. The second argument, which 
does not appear to have been considered distinct by its originator, 
is to the effect that in calling God the greatest being that can be 
conceived we do not entail that His existence is a perfection but that 
His necessary existence is. In defending the validity of this second argu- 
ment Malcolm tries to show that Anselm is correct in treating ‘““God” 
as the concept of the greatest being that can be conceived (a point 
which, so far as it goes, applies equally to the first argument also) ; 
that this means that God is “‘absolutely unlimited”; that this in turn 
means that necessary existence is a property of God; and that to 
admit necessary existence to be a property of God is to admit “God 
exists’ to be necessarily true, so that one cannot (logically) 
deny it. 

To the objection that existence is not a property Malcolm replies 
that although contingent existence is not a property, necessary exist- 
ence might still be. To the objection that all existential propositions 
are contingent he replies that such a claim is merely a dogma which is 
refuted by the appeal to the actual use of words in the religious lan- 
guage game, in which “God has the status of a necessary being.” 
To the objection that “God is a necessary being’? merely means that 
if God exists He exists necessarily, the antecedent of which may be false, 
he replies that it is self-contradictory to admit that God’s existence 
would be necessary and then even suggest by the use of an “‘if”’-clause 
that He might not exist after all: in Kantian terms, in the case of 
God’s necessary existence, unlike the case of the triangle’s having 
three sides, one cannot reject both subject and predicate together. 
And to the objection that the concept of a being greater than which 
nothing can be conceived is self-contradictory he replies that this has 


1 Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 41-62. 
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to be demonstrated by the objector, who will have to do more here 
than show that it leads to the concept of necessary being. 

This interesting defense of the second argument depends upon a 
clear sense being given to the idea of necessary existence which does 
not have the effect of reducing the second argument to the first, 
which is already admitted to fail. The replies to objections would 
appear to hinge on this also. I shall try to show that Malcolm has 
not sufficiently elucidated the idea of God’s necessary being; that 
such explanation as he does provide either fails to distinguish the 
second argument from the first or fails to produce a satisfactory 
demonstration. 

He introduces the idea of necessary existence on page 46, where 
the phrase is used to replace “‘the logical impossibility of nonexistence.” 
This would naturally lead the reader to assume that to say that God 
has necessary existence is to say that ““God does not exist” is self- 
contradictory, but in the paragraphs that follow the idea of necessary 
existence is explained in another way. Malcolm undertakes to help 
make intelligible the principle that a thing is greater if it necessarily 
exists than if it does not necessarily exist. He carries out this under- 
taking by reference to the idea of dependence: ““To conceive of any- 
thing as dependent upon something else for its existence is to conceive 
it as a lesser being than God” (p. 47). God is not dependent in this 
way, but is unlimited; in fact, He is absolutely unlimited; He could 
not be limited. This establishes a connection between the supreme 
greatness of the God of Anselm’s definition and unlimitedness; this 
connection is logical in that any being known or even imagined to 
be limited in any way would never be accorded the divine title, with 
all its implications. But unlimitedness, or independence, even when 
it is thus built into the concept of God, is not obviously identical with 
“the logical impossibility of nonexistence.”” We appear thus far, 
in fact, to have two different accounts of what necessary existence is, 
one referring to the logical character of the proposition “‘God exists,” 
the other referring to the unlimitedness of God. Clearly these two 
have to be identified for the argument to hold. 

Let us see how Malcolm attempts the identification. God’s unlimit- 
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edness, he goes on, must extend to His existence. This presumably 
does not mean (since existence is not a predicate) that His existence 
is something of which He has (or does) an unlimited amount; it 
means that God in no way depends on another for existing or con- 
tinuing to exist, such possibilities being contrary to the concept of 
God. Existence, he continues, could not merely happen to be had 
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by God, for this would imply that He had duration and not eternity, 
and we could ask whether He might cease to be or has been caused 
to be, questions which are also ruled out by the concept of God. 
So (unless it is logically impossible) His existence must be logically 
necessary. Malcolm presses home his point by an analogy between 
necessary existence and necessary omnipotence. To say that necessary 
omnipotence is a property of God is to say that omnipotence is not 
a feature that, on testing God, we have found Him to possess but is a 
“requirement of our conception of Him,” an “internal property of 
the concept.”’ He then says that necessary existence is a property of 
God in the “‘same sense’ (his italics) as necessary omnipotence. Here 
we seem again to have God’s necessary omnipotence explained to 
us in terms of the logical character of “‘God exists” rather than via 
the concept of the unlimitedness of God. 

Let us begin by looking at this last analogy. Necessary existence 
is likened not to omnipotence but to necessary omnipotence. If we 
wished to explain to someone what necessary omnipotence is, we 
would have to say, following Malcolm’s clues, that ‘““God has necessary 
omnipotence”? means that the concept of God contains omnipotence 
within it; that the word “God” is not just a proper name but expresses 
a concept, part of the meaning of which is the idea of omnipotence. 
(Another way of putting this is to say that ““God”’ is a title the accord- 
ance of which to a being entails worship of that being, and which 
is accorded in part on the basis of that being’s having omnipotence— 
this latter meaning, not that we first discover that God is omnipotent 
and then worship Him, but that in worshipping Him we are logically 
bound to believe Him to be omnipotent.) So much is clear; but it 
implies that the only way of explaining what is meant by saying that 
God has necessary omnipotence is to show that omnipotence is con- 
tained within the concept of God; that is, that necessary omnipotence, 
as a second-order concept, is intelligible only by reference to the 
logical geography of the first-order concept of omnipotence. And it 
also implies (if this is even distinct from the foregoing) that the only 
way of proving that God has necessary omnipotence is to prove first 
that omnipotence is contained within the concept of God. Now if the 
present analogy between necessary existence and necessary omnip- 
otence is meant to be taken seriously, then we would have to say 
likewise (what seems to me independently to be the case) that necessary 
existence can only be explained and proved by reference to existence; 
this will accordingly have to be interpreted to mean that the first-order 
concept of existence is contained within the concept of God in the 
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way in which the first-order concept of omnipotence is. But I can 
see no intelligible way of holding this which does not make existence a 
property after the manner of Anselm’s first argument. It would not 
do for Malcolm to say at this point that “existence”? should be read 
as “‘necessary existence” in God’s case, because then his analogy 
would break down; and it does not do anyway to appeal at a crucial 
point in the explanation of a notion to that very notion itself. Briefly, 
necessary omnipotence is a property of God because omnipotence is 
a property and can be seen on examination to be contained within 
the concept of Deity. Necessary existence cannot be a property “‘in 
the same sense” unless existence can similarly be seen to be a property 
contained within the concept of God. But Malcolm has already 
conceded that it is not a property at all. 

We are thus forced back for elucidation upon thé explanation 
of God’s necessary existence in terms of His unlimitedness. I shall 
try to show here that the connection between the two has not been 
made out. 


Malcolm correctly observes that there is a close connection in 
common speech between the notions of independence and superiority, 
and that a being dependent on nothing is superior to a being who 
is in any way dependent. I would accept the same point with regard 


to unlimitedness (or infinity). Each is therefore implied in the title 
“God.’’ I would add that it is another implication of the title, 
essential for the uniqueness of God, that the being to whom it is 
accorded is one on whom all other beings are dependent and by 
whom they are, or can be, limited. God’s independence, unlimitedness, 
and so forth, can thus be called properties of Him (I am inclined to 
call them causal or relational properties), and they are built into the 
concept of God. So “God is unlimited” is like “Bachelors are unmar- 
ried”’: it is self-contradictory to call a being ‘“God” and then wonder 
whether He is limited. It is in this way (only) that it will not “make 
sense” to say that God depends on anything for coming to be or con- 
tinuing. But to show thus that “God was caused” or “‘God is limited” 
is self-contradictory is not to show that “God does not exist” is.? 
To show this we still have to show that the logical necessity of God’s 


* It is perhaps important to stress here that if ‘God’? were used solely as 
a name and not as a title with all these properties built into it, none of these 
assertions would be self-contradictory. Suppose there is a bachelor called 
Smith. Then “Smith is married,” though false, is not self-contradictory. 
In the same way the question “Is God caused ?”? would not be senseless, any 
more than the question “Is Smith married?” 
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existence is a corollary of His uniimitedness, or that the absence of 
such logical necessity would be a limitation. So far all that Malcolm 
has done is to say that God has, in logic, to be “unlimited in regard to His 
existence as well as His operation”; and if what I have said above is 
sound, His being unlimited in regard to His existence, on Malcolm’s 
account of it, is merely His being causally independent of all other 
beings and being their cause. I would suggest that this is in fact a 
feature of His operation, of His status and relationship with regard 
to other beings. 

But let us go further, to see if the connection between unlimitedness 
and necessary existence is finally made. I must confess here to a 
certain feeling of oddity at the very suggestion that the logical necessity 
of an assertion about a being is a superiority in that being. I can see, 
for instance, that someone might hold that being unmarried is superior 
to being married, but I cannot see that anyone could hold that it is 
an additional superiority in a bachelor that there is a logically neces- 
sary connection between being a bachelor and being unmarried. 
I can see that it is a perfection in God that He is omnipotent, but I 
cannot see that it is an additional perfection in Him that His divinity 
is logically connected with His omnipotence. Such a connection, 
after all, is in our language and not in His nature. Even supposing 
one could plausibly suggest that such a connection were a perfection, 
I can only read this in a sense in which the logical necessity of a being’s 
having a certain property was an additional perfection if (and only if) 
the property itself was a perfection, so that the logical necessity 
would become an additional imperfection if the property itself were 
an imperfection. (Thus the logical necessity of “God is omnipotent” 
would be an additional perfection in God because omnipotence is 
a perfection, and the logical necessity of “liars are deceitful’? would 
become an additional imperfection in liars because deceitfulness is 
an imperfection.) Since, however, existence is not itself a perfection, 
I am unable to see intelligible grounds for maintaining the logical 
necessity of existence to be one either, even in this second-order way. 

But however this may be, we find the attempt to extract necessary 
existence from unlimitedness pursued on page 48. I have argued so 
far that even though it is true that the application of the term “‘God”’ 
entails the ascription of complete independence, this does not show 
“‘God exists’ to be a necessary proposition. This sort of view Malcolm 
tries to counter by saying it is contrary to the concept of God that 
He should just happen to exist or exist by chance, for (a) this would 
entail that He had duration, not eternity, and (b) His existence 
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would then be merely contingent. Consequently, unless God’s exist- 
ence is logically impossible, it must be logically necessary. 

On (a) two comments: (1) I am not altogether sure that Malcolm 
shows it to be contrary to the concept of God that God should have 
duration. He argues this by saying it would then make sense to wonder 
whether God would continue to be next week, or whether anything 
could destroy Him, and this does not make sense. But it only fails to 
make sense in that it is self-contradictory to say He is God and then 
wonder about these matters. Someone who wished to hold that God 
is in time could say that in applying the divine title to Him one is 
merely asserting one’s faith that He will continue to be through all 
time and will never be destroyed. But I do not wish to urge this 
point. (2) Let us follow Malcolm in denying duration in God. For all 
that he has shown us, it could still be just a fact that God eternally is. 
I see no reason to insist that this has to be represented in the terminol- 
ogy of logical necessity. For one thing, if eternal being were by that 
very fact also logically necessary being, then, since presumably logi- 
cally necessary being is unique, there could be no eternal created 
beings. In any case it seems to cry out for demonstration that nothing 
can be eternally just so. (Of course, it may be a logical truth that 
if anything is a property of God it is eternally a property of Him; 
but this does not tell us whether there is a being to whom such proper- 
ties eternally belong.) Malcolm seems to me to present his opponents’ 
case in a question-begging way, as the view that God might just 
happen, by chance, to exist. Such language suggests not merely the 
absence of logical necessity but also the presence of historical accident 
and hidden causation, and this enables him tacitly to identify the 
absence of the one with the presence of the others. 

It is in (b), I think, that we can find the key to the problem. It 
should be clear that saying God’s existence is necessary and not 
contingent is by no means unambiguous.® There is a distinct, and 
religiously interesting, sense in which God’s existence is necessary. 
It is roughly analogous to the sense in which air is necessary to life. 
God’s existence is indispensable to that of all other beings, whose 
existence might therefore be said to be contingent upon His in a sense 
roughly analogous to that in which the continuance of life is contin- 
gent upon the supply of air. This use of “‘necessary”’ and “‘contingent,”’ 
which is found in untechnical discourse, is a serviceable device, if 


3 | have attempted to clarify this point in connection with the Cosmological 
Proof. See “Divine Necessity,’’ Mind, LXIX (1960), 175-186. 
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we wish to use it, for the expression of the Creator-creature relation- 
ship. This sort of necessity is, like omnipotence, built into the concept 
of Deity. And it is this sort of necessity that properly emerges as the 
end product of an analysis of the supremacy and unlimitedness of God. 
But it is no more a logical notion than that of omnipotence; and one 
can wonder without logical absurdity whether there is a being who 
is in this sense necessary, as one can wonder whether there is a being 
who is omnipotent. It is an ancient but unhallowed confusion to 
identify this sort of necessity with logical necessity and this sort of 
contingency with logical contingency. Although “‘God is omnipotent” 
is logically necessary, ““There is an omnipotent being” is logically 
contingent; yet the same fact is reported in both propositions (when 
a believer uses them), and with equal religious import. God’s existence 
can be both necessary in the nonlogical sense and contingent in the 
logical sense at the same time. To claim that if ‘God exists” is logic- 
ally contingent God is thereby a dependent being is to confuse the 
two sorts of contingency. 
. 

I would sugge ‘, therefore, that the analysis of the implications 
of the unlimitedness of God has not yielded the logical necessity of 
the assertion of God’s existence. All it can yield is the indispensability 
of God, which is not the same. If by God’s “‘necessary existence” 
we mean His indispensability, this is indeed part of the concept of 
God but is not thereby shown to be an actuality. If we mean by it the 
logically necessary character of ‘“‘God exists,’ then Malcolm has 
shown us no way of proving it or even of understanding it, short of 
making existence a property. Anselm’s second argument,: then, is 
either not a demonstration or is a mere rewording of the first. 

Finally, some brief comments on Malcolm’s replies to objections. 
On the statement that the belief that all existential propositions are 
contingent is merely a dogma, I think it can be said that the dogma 
can be supported by argument in the case of the assertion that God 
exists. It is true that in the religious use of language, of which the pas- 
‘ sage Malcolm quotes from the Ninetieth Psalm is an example, God is 
accorded the status of a necessary being, in the nonlogical sense I 
have distinguished; and of course, if one is a user, and not a spectator, 
of religious language, then the being of God is presupposed and not 
questioned, and one’s own and others’ (nonlogical) contingency is 
felt. But this does not give us the logical necessity Malcolm’s argument 
requires. On J. N. Findlay’s ontological disproof I have commented 
elsewhere, but would simply say here that both Findlay and Malcolm 
share the error of inferring the logical necessity of God’s existence 
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from the concept of His unlimitedness: it does not actually follow 
from His unlimitedness either that He must exist or that He cannot. 
I agree that the onus is on the objector to show that the concept of a 
being greater than any other that can be conceived is contradictory ; 
but failing a clear new explanation of necessary existence, anyone 
who mistakenly argues that such a concept.as Anselm’s leads to that 
of necessary being is offering just the sort of argument on which the 
objector would seize. Finally, it is indeed correct that those who have 
accepted that if God exists He exists necessarily, interpreting the latter 
in a logical sense, are involved in inconsistency in suggesting also 
that God might not exist. Their proper course is therefore to refuse 
to accept that God’s existence could be logically necessary in the 
first place. 
TERENCE PENELHUM 

University of Alberta 





A VALID ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT? 


WISH to discuss Professor Malcolm’s absorbingly powerful defense 

of a version of Anselm’s ontological proof for the existence of 
God.! Professor Malcolm believes ‘‘that in Anselm’s Proslogion and 
Responsio editoris there are two different pieces of reasoning which 
he did not distinguish from one another, and that a good deal of 
light may be shed on the philosophical problem of ‘the ontological 
argument’ if we do distinguish them” (p. 41). One of these pieces of 
reasoning is what is usually referred to as Anselm’s ontological argu- 
ment; Malcolm agrees with a tradition beginning with Gaunilo in 
rejecting that argument. But it is the other argument with which 
Malcolm is particularly concerned; this one, he believes, is a perfectly 
sound argument for the existence of God. 

I shall not be concerned with the question whether Malcolm has 
interpreted Anselm correctly, nor shall I discuss his criticism of 
Kant’s refutation of the ontological argument, though I believe that 
his criticism is mistaken. Instead I shall stick to Malcolm’s exposition 
of this hitherto unnoticed version of the ontological argument, hoping 
to show that the argument is invalid and that its conclusion (that 
God’s existence is logically necessary) is false. In essence, the proof 
is an attempt to deduce God’s necessary existence from our conception 
of Him as a being than which none greater can be conceived by show- 
ing “that the notion of contingent existence or of contingent non- 
existence cannot have any application to God” (p. 49). Malcolm’s 
account of the proof falls into two parts: an exposition and expansion 
of Anselm’s argument (pp. 45-48) and a summary of it (pp. 49-50). 
In order to get the argument in its entirety before us, I shall begin 
by examining the summary. 

Let me summarize the proof. If God, a being a greater than which cannot 
be conceived, does not exist then He cannot come into existence. For if He 
did He would either have been caused to come into existence or have happened 
to come into existence, and in either case He would be a limited being, which 
by our conception of Him He is not. Since He cannot come into existence, 
if He does not exist His existence is impossible [my italics]. If He does exist He 
cannot have come into existence (for the reasons given), nor can He cease 


to exist, for nothing could cause Him to cease to exist nor could it just happen 
that he ceased to exist. So if God exists His existence is necessary [italics mine]. 


1 “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” Philosophical Review, LXIX, (1960), 
41-62. 
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Thus God’s existence is either impossible or necessary. It can be the former 
only if the concept of such a being is self-contradictory or in some way logically 
absurd. Assuming that this is not so, it follows that He necessarily exists 
[pp- 49-50]. 


The structure of the main argument here seems to be the following: 


(1) If God does not exist, His existence is logically impossible. 
(2) If God does exist, His existence is logically necessary. 
Hence either God’s existence is logically impossible or it is 
logically necessary. 
If God’s existence is logically impossible, the concept of God 
is contradictory. 
The concept of God is not contradictory. 
Therefore God’s existence is logically necessary. 


(3), I take it, is equivalent to the assertion that “‘the notion of con- 
tingent existence or of contingent nonexistence cannot have any 
application to God” (p. 49); and in fact (3) follows from (1) and (2). 
Before examining the argument for (1) and (2), however, I wish 
to consider the intended meaning of the phrase “logically necessary” 
as it occurs in the proof. A normal inclination would be to understand 
the assertion “God’s existence is logically necessary” as equivalent 


to the assertion ‘““The proposition ‘God exists’ is logically necessary.” 
I think this is Malcolm’s intention: 


It may be helpful to express ourselves in the following way: to say, not 
that omnipotence is a property of God, but rather that necessary omnipotence is; 
and to say, not that omniscience is a property of God, but rather that necessary 
omnisctence is. We have criteria for determining that a man knows this and 
that and can do this and that, and for determining that one man has greater 
knowledge and abilities in a certain subject than another. . . . That God is 
omniscient and omnipotent has not been determined by the application of 
criteria: rather these are requirements of our conception of Him. They are 
internal properties of the concept, although they are also rightly said to be 
properties of God. Necessary existence is a property of God in the same sense 
that necessary omnipotence and necessary omniscience are His properties [p. 50]. 


It is arequirement of our conception of God that He is omnipotent; 
it is merely putting this point a different way, I believe, to say that 
the proposition ‘‘God is omnipotent” is logically necessary. The 
sense in which necessary omnipotence is a property of God is that the 
proposition “God is omnipotent” is necessary. And necessary existence, 
says Malcolm, is a property of God in the same sense in which necessary 
omnipotence and necessary omniscience are. To say “‘God necessarily 
exists,” then, is to say the same as “‘ ‘God exists’ is a necessary propo- 
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sition.” This interpretation receives confirmation from the following 
sentence: “The a priori proposition ‘God necessarily exists’ entails 
the proposition ‘God exists,’ if and only if the latter also is understood 
as an a priori proposition: in which case the two propositions are 
equivalent” (p. 50). Taking “logically necessary” and ‘“‘a priori” 
as synonyms here, this passage seems to mean that “God necessarily 
exists” is equivalent to “‘ ‘God exists’ is necessary.” I am assuming 
further that for Malcolm a proposition is logically necessary if and 
only if its contradictory is self-contradictory. If Malcolm’s reconstruc- 
tion of Anselm’s argument is correct, therefore, the proposition ““God 
does not exist” is self-contradictory. rt 

I turn now to premises (1) and (2) of the argument as outlined 
above. The first step in the argument given in the summary for (1) 
is to show that from the conception of God as the greatest conceivable 
being it follows that it is logically impossible for God to come (or to 
have come) into existence. For if He had either been caused to come 
into existence, or merely happened to come into existence, He would 
be a limited being. This inference seems quite correct; it follows from 
our conception of God that: 


(a) N* (God never has and never will come into existence). 


In the summary Malcolm apparently deduces (1) from (a). But 
this seems to be a mistake; for (a) does not entail (1) although it 
entails a proposition similar in some respects to the latter. Taking (a) 
and the antecedent of (1) as premises and the consequent of (1) as 
the conclusion, the deduction of (1) from (a) is equivalent to the 
following argument: 

(a) N (God never has and never will come into existence). 

(la) God does not exist—antecedent of (1). 
Therefore 

(1c) N (God does not exist)—consequent of (1). 


But (1c) does not follow from (a) and (1a). What does follow is 
(1c’): God never will exist. That is, the proposition “It is logically 
necessary that God never comes into existence”’ entails: 

(1’) N (If there is a time at which God does not exist, then there 

is no subsequent time at which He does exist). 

But (1°), of course, cannot play the role assigned to (1) in Malcolm’s 
argument, for (1°) cannot help to show that the notion of contingent 


® The letter “‘N”’ before a proposition signifies that the proposition is logically 
necessary. 
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existence does not apply to God. The argument for (1) in the summary 
seems invalid, then. 

In the exposition of the proof there seem to be two different though 
related arguments whose conclusions entail (1). I believe that Mal- 
colm’s reply to the above criticism would be to appeal to one of these 
arguments. The one I am referring to runs along the following lines: 
if God did not exist, and if the fact that He did not were merely con- 
tingent, then either He is prevented from existing or He merely 
happens not to exist. But it is contrary to the concept of God to sup- 
pose that anything could prevent Him from existing; and if the suppo- 
sition that He merely happens not to exist is consistent, then if He 
did exist He would have “‘mere duration rather than eternity.” But 
it is a requirement of our concept of God that He is an eternal Being; 
hence it cannot be true both that God does not exist and that the 
proposition “God does not exist” is logically contingent. [ shall con- 
sider this argument after examining the argument in the summary 
for premise (2) of the proof. 

(2) is deduced from (a) (see above) together with (b): 


(b) N (God never has and never will cease to exist). 


(b), like (a), is deduced from the proposition that God is a being 
than which no greater can be conceived. Taking (a) and (b) together 


with the antecedent of (2) as premises and the consequent of (2) 
as conclusion we get the following inference: 

(a) N (God never has and never will begin to exist). 

(b) N (God never has and never will cease to exist). 

(2a) God exists—antecedent of (2). 
Therefore 


(2c) N (God exists)— consequent of (2). 
Once again it is apparent that (2c) does not follow from (a), (b), 
and (2a). What does follow is: 

(2c’) God always has existed and always will exist. 


To put it differently, (a) and (b) together entail the following 
necessary conditional: 

(2’) N (If at any time God exists, then at every time God exists). 
If God cannot (logically) come into or go out of existence, it is a neces- 
sary truth that if He ever exists, He always exists. But it does not 
follow that if He exists, the proposition ‘‘God exists” is necessary. 
The correct definition of “God” might contain or entail that He never 
comes into or goes out of existence, in which case it would be a neces- 
sary truth that He never has and never will either begin or cease to exist. 
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But nothing has been said to show that the fact, if it is a fact, that 
there is a being so defined is a necessary fact. The argument given in 
the summary for (2), then, is also invalid. 

Allow me to venture a guess as to the origin of the confusion 
here. One way of advertising the necessary truth of a conditional, in 
English, is to inject some modal term into the consequent. We might 
say, for example, “‘If Jones is a bachelor, he can’t be married”; and 
in so saying, of course, we do not mean to assert that if Jones is a 
bachelor, the proposition “‘Jones is unmarried”’ is necessary. What we 
do mean is that “If Jones is a bachelor, he is unmarried” is necessary. 
Similarly here: it is a necessary truth that if God exists, He always has 
and always will. A normal though misleading way of putting this 
is to say: if God exists, He cannot fail to exist eternally. But the assertion 
which is equivalent to my (2’) above, and which does follow from 
(a) and (b), should not be confused with (2) which does not so follow. 

Now the argument given in the summary for (1) and (2) contains 
an omission. Malcolm argues that God cannot merely happen to 
begin to exist nor merely happen to cease to exist, and also that He 
cannot have been caused either to begin to exist or to cease to exist. 
But he does not consider the possibility that it just happens that God 
always has and always will exist (and so happens neither to begin 
nor cease existing, nor is caused either to begin or cease existing), 
nor does he consider the possibility that it just happens that God never 
has existed and never will exist. Malcolm’s reply, as I have intimated, 
is that if either of these were the case, then if God exists, He has mere 
duration rather than eternity. After arguing that it is contrary to the 
concept of God to suppose that He depends upon anything for exist- 
ence or that He could be prevented from existing, Malcolm considers 
the possibility that God just happens to exist: 

Some may be inclined to object that although nothing could prevent 
God’s existence, still it might just happen that He did not exist. And if He did 
exist that too would be by chance. I think, however, that from the supposition 
that it could happen that God did not exist it would follow that, if He existed, 
He would have mere duration and not eternity. It would make sense to ask, 
““How long has He existed?,” “‘Will He still exist next week ?,” “He was in 
existence yesterday but how about today?,” and so on. It seems absurd to 
make God the subject of such questions. According to our ordinary conception 
of Him, He is an eternal being. And eternity does not mean endless duration, 


as Spinoza noted. To ascribe eternity to something is to exclude as senseless 
all sentences that imply that it has duration [p. 48]. 


The principle of this argument seems to be the contention that 
if God merely happened to exist He would have duration rather than 
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eternity. In order to see whether the argument holds up we must 
ask what it is to ““happen to exist”’ and what it is to have mere duration 
rather than eternity. Now Malcolm appears to be using the locution 
“happens to exist’? in such a way that the proposition “God just 
happens to exist” is equivalent to the conjunction of the following 
four propositions: 
God just happens to exist = (a) God exists. 
(b) “God exists” is logically con- 
tingent. 
(c) God is not caused to exist. 
(d) ‘God is not caused to exist’’ is 
logically necessary. 


I am not sure about the inclusion of (d), but my argument will hold 
without it. The situation with respect to the terms “‘duration” and 
“eternity” is not quite so clear, unfortunately. But at any rate the 
last sentence of the above quotation makes it apparent that if something 
has eternity, it does not have duration. We must therefore inquire 
what it is to have duration. First of all it appears that if God had 
duration it would make sense to ask “How long has He existed ?,” 
**He was in existence yesterday, but how about today ?,” and so forth. 


Now Malcolm is quite correct, surely, in holding that such questions 
cannot sensibly be asked about God. But he seems mistaken in inferring 
the sensibility of these questions from the proposition that God just 
happens to exist. Let us agree that our normal conception of God 
includes or entails that He is not caused to exist and that His existence 
has neither beginning nor end. It will then be true and necessarily 
true that: 


(7) If God exists, then there is a being whose existence is not 
caused and who has neither beginning nor end. 


The whole conditional is necessary, but we have no reason so far for 
supposing that either its antecedent or its consequent is. It may be a 
logically contingent truth, if it is a truth, that there actually is a 
being so conceived. And if God, so defined, does exist, the four con- 
ditions I suggested as constituting the meaning of “God happens to 
exist” will all be fulfilled. But the question “How long has God 
existed ?” will not “make sense.”’ For in asking the question one implies 
that He does exist. And the assertion that God exists entails the asser- 
tion that He has always existed. Hence anyone who understands 
the question already knows the answer; to ask that question seriously 
is to betray misapprehension of the concept of God. Similarly the 
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question “Will He still exist next week ?”’ will be absurd. For it also 
implies that He does exist; but in the conception suggested above the 
conjunction “He does exist now, but next week He will no longer 
exist” is contradictory. Hence I conclude that “God merely happens 
to exist” does not entail that God has duration in any sense involving 
the logical propriety of questions of the sort Malcolm mentions. 

Further on in the same passage, however, there seems to be a 
slightly different sense of “duration” introduced: 


If a thing has duration then it would be merely a contingent fact, if it was a 
fact, that its duration was endless. The moon could have endless duration but 
not eternity. If something has endless duration it will make sense (although it 
will be false) to say that it will cease to exist, and it will make sense (although 
it will be false) to say that something will cause it to cease to exist. A being 
with endless duration is not, therefore, an absolutely unlimited being [p. 48]. 


Here it is suggested that the assertion ‘God has duration” has three 
components. That assertion entails (a) that any statement specifying 
the temporal limits of God’s existence is contingent, (b) that “God 
will cease to exist” is sensible, and (c) that “God will be caused to 
cease to exist” is sensible. (c) appears to entail (b); perhaps it is also 
meant to entail (a), but I leave that question on one side. Now it 
seems clear that the proposition “God merely happens to exist,” 
understood as above, does not entail (b). If an adequate definition 
of ““God”’ includes or entails that He neyer comes into or goes out of 
existence, it obviously will not “make sense” to suppose that God 
will cease to exist. For ‘‘God will cease to exist’? entails ‘““There is a 
time at which God exists and a later time at which He does not.” 
But under the definition in question that proposition is contradictory. 
Hence the supposition that God merely happens to exist does not 
entail (b). Nor does it entail (c), since (c) entails (b). 


The situation with respect to (a) is a bit more complicated. Suppose 
we take the assertion: 


(8) God has neither beginning nor end 


as a specification of God’s temporal limits in the somewhat Pick- 
wickian sense that it denies any such limits to His existence. There 
are two possible interpretations of this proposition: 
(8a) If God exists, then He has always existed and will always 
exist; and 


(8b) God does exist and He always has existed and always will 
exist. 
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On the interpretation I have been suggesting, (8a) is logically 
necessary; (8b) is contingent, though each of its conjuncts entails 
the remaining two. Accepting the second interpretation of (8), then, 
we might say that the proposition “God merely happens to exist” 
entails that God has duration. But this is a weak sense indeed of 
“duration”; in fact to say that God has duration in that sense is 
to say no more than that “‘God exists”’ is logically contingent—which, 
after all, was the essential component of the contention that God 
merely happens to exist. In particular this in no way implies that 
questions of the sort Malcolm mentions are legitimate; nor does 
having duration in this sense constitute a limitation. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose that God’s happening to exist is inconsistent 
with His being “that than which none greater can be conceived.” 

Malcolm supports the argument I have just criticized by an exegesis 
of a passage in Anselm’s Responsio I: 


In Responsio I Anselm adds the following acute point: if you can conceive 
of a certain thing and this thing does not exist then if it were to exist its non- 
existence would be possible. It follows, I believe, that if the thing were to 
exist it would depend on other things both for coming into and continuing 
in existence, and also that it would have duration and not eternity. Therefore 
it would not be, either in reality or in conception, an unlimited being [p. 48]. 


The first point here seems to be that the proposition “God can be 
conceived but does not exist” entails the proposition “If God existed, 
His nonexistence would be possible.” This seems correct. But Malcolm 
draws the further inference that if God were to exist, then He would 
“depend upon other things” and would have mere duration rather 
than eternity. This argument comes to the following: 


(9) If the existence of God were logically contingent, God 
would depend upon other beings both for coming into existence 
and for continuing in existence, and God would have duration 
rather than eternity. 


I believe I have already shown that from the supposition that 
God’s existence is logically contingent it does not follow that He has 
duration rather than eternity, except in the trivial sense in which 
predicating duration of God is saying no more than that the proposi- 
tion “God exists” is logically contingent. But it seems equally clear 
that God’s dependence upon other things does not follow from the 
supposition that His existence is logically contingent. Malcolm states 
his argument in such a way that any statement of contingent existence 
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entails that the subject of the statement depends upon other things 
both for coming into and for continuing in existence. But this is 
surely a mistake. For all we know, certain elementary physical par- 
ticles—for example, electrons—may always have existed, in which 
case they surely don’t depend upon anything for coming into existence. 
And for all we know there may be nothing upon which they depend 
for their continued existence. But of course it would not follow from 
the truth of these suppositions that the statement “Electrons don’t 
exist”’ is self-contradictory, or that the existence of electrons is logically 
necessary. 

Perhaps Malcolm had the following in mind here: even if electrons 
depend upon nothing at all for coming into or continuing in existence 
the assertion that they do not so depend is contingent. But the assertion 
that God does not depend upon anything is necessary. And it is 
inconsistent to hold both that God’s existence is contingent and that 
it is a necessary truth that He depends upon nothing at all either for 
coming into or for continuing in existence. I think this is the heart 
of Malcolm’s argument. But I must confess inability to see the incon- 
sistency. Malcolm is entirely correct in taking it that the proposition 
“God does not depend upon anything for coming into or continuing 
in existence” is logically necessary. As he says, the necessity of this 
proposition follows from the fact that God is conceived, in the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition, as a being than which nothing greater can be 
conceived. And hence an adequate definition of the word “God” 
must include or entail that He is dependent upon nothing whatever. 
But the assertion that a being so defined exists, that the definition 
actually applies to something, may well be, for all that Malcolm and 
Anselm have said, a contingent assertion. It is a necessary truth that 
if God exists, then there is a being who neither comes into nor goes 
out of existence and who is in no way dependent upon anything else. 
But from this it does not follow, contrary to Malcolm’s argument, 
that the proposition ““There is a being who neither comes into nor 
goes out of existence and who depends upon nothing” is necessary; 
nor does it follow that ‘‘God exists”’ is necessary. Malcolm’s recon- 
struction of the ontological argument therefore fails. 
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USES OF THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


HAT anyone should uphold the ontological argument as demon- 
T strative of the existence of God is surprising, yet Professor 
Norman Malcolm seems perfectly serious in his recent defense of one 
form of it.1 He maintains that the argument has two variants, one, 
which he rejects, concludes that God exists and the other, which he 
accepts, maintains that God has necessary existence. This acceptance 
is the more remarkable because Malcolm does not base his contention 
on any Neoplatonic identification of existence with reality and fullness 
of being. Granted such a metaphysics, the argument would seem 
to follow, but Malcolm does not take this approach and indeed 
professes to have difficulty in comprehending the doctrine of negation 
and privation characteristic of it (p. 59). Without such metaphysical 
buttressing, the argument is quite weak, but it may be well first to 
show that something is wrong with it before going on to consider 
what is wrong. 


Gaunilo was on the right track with his query as to why the same 
reasoning did not prove the existence of the most perfect island con- 
ceivable,? and it must be noticed that Anselm in his reply does not 
present any argument but merely asserts that the reasoning may be 
applied only to God.* If Anselm was implying, in accordance with 
Neoplatonic principles, that a perfect island is a contradiction in 
terms, the objection is well taken. Still, a better counterexample 
than Gaunilo’s can be given and we may turn to it. 

Let us designate by “Nec” a certain being who has necessary 
existence but who is otherwise less remaikable. He has a certain 
amount of knowledge, though nothing extraordinary, and certain 
power, though he is unable to cause motion. As a necessary being, 
of course, WVec’s nonexistence is inconceivable and he does not depend 
on anything. JVec is limited in the sense that his knowledge is exceeded 


1 “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 
41-62. Subsequent references will be given in the text. 

2 Gaunilo, Pro Insipiente, Sect. 6, trans. by S. N. Deane in St. Anselm (La 
Salle, Ill., 1903), pp. 150-151. 
3 “Appendix to Proslogium,” ch. III, in Deane, op. cit., p. 159. 
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by that of other beings, but it is not limited in the sense in which an 
engine is limited by its fuel supply; in this latter sense, which is very 
like dependence, he is unlimited. Clearly Nec cannot exist contingently 
since he is a being whose nonexistence is inconceivable. He cannot, 
therefore, merely happen to exist, nor can he exist temporally for 
reasons which Malcolm has explained in a parallel argument (p. 48). 
It follows that Nec must exist necessarily or else it is impossible that 
he exist at all, and assuming what seems plausible, that there is no 
inherent contradiction in his nature, Nec must exist. 

For a traditional theist, Nec creates some perplexity for, if God is 
omnipotent, he can create or destroy Nec. But if, as was explained, 
Nec is an absolutely necessary being, nothing can create or destroy 
him. Hence, clearly, if Nec exists there is no omnipotent deity and, 
equally clearly, if there is an omnipotent deity, ec does not exist. 
Since, however, the proof of the existence of one is parallel to the 
proof of the existence of the other, it is a little difficult to know what 
to think. 

Even though Nec’s existence precludes that of an omnipotent 
being, it is perfectly compatible with that of other beings having 
necessary existence. Nec has a big brother,4 NEc, who also exists 
necessarily but who can cause uniform rectilinear motion and is a 
little wiser than Nec. There is another brother, VEC, who can cause 
acceleration, and only typographic inadequacies prevent my enumerat- 
ing a spate of others. 

Nec and all his family would of course be disposed of summarily by 
any Neoplatonist. If necessary existence is independent existence, 
it can be possessed only by what is completely perfect, and this at 
once is the omniscient and omnipotent. But Malcolm is not arguing 
on the basis of Neoplatonism and is merely speaking of a necessarily 
existing, independent and, in this special sense, unlimited being. 
It may be that these qualities entail having more than mediocre 
power and knowledge, but we are not given an argument to this 
effect. 


II 
Clearly something is wrong. One does not want to admit the 


existence of Nec and his confreres, but where is the fallacy? There 
seems to be nothing inconsistent in the description of Nec and, since 


‘Size and fraternity are ascribed metaphorically. 
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he cannot exist contingently, he must exist necessarily. Perhaps the 
difficulty is to be solved by an analysis of the notion of a necessary 
being. If we say “‘Necessary existence is a property of WVec,” the term 
“necessary” may be construed in two senses; in one, it would modify 
the statement as a whole, in the other it would modify “being.” The 
first interpretation would make the sentence equivalent to “‘It is 
necessary that existence is a property of Nec.” Thus what would be 
attributed to Nec would be simply existence in an ordinary sense, 
but it would be held that he possesses this existence necessarily. 

Malcolm cannot have this sense in mind for, if it is applied to state- 
ments about God, it reduces his second form of the ontological argu- 
ment to the first. It merely ascribes existence to God and though it 
claims that the ascription is necessary, it is no different from the form 
of the argument which he repudiates. His intention must be to say 
that “‘necessary”’ qualifies “‘existence.” 

This adjectival use of “‘necessary”’ is of course common, as when 
one says “Tom would be a good scholar if he had the necessary 
patience.” In this case, however, the term is relative and one can 
properly ask for what it is necessary. The necessary patience is simply 
the patience which is required if one is to be a scholar. It is not that 
there are two sorts of patience, ordinary patience and necessary 
patience, and however patient Tom may be in the ordinary sense— 
however steadfast, pertinacious, and unswerving in the pursuit of a 
goal— he can never become a scholar because he lacks this special 
virtue of necessary patience. 

Other adjectival uses of “necessary” seem to be of the same relative 
sort. A necessary condition, to take another example, is always a 
necessary condition of something and it is necessary for the existence 
of that thing. It is not that there are two sorts of conditions, necessary and 
ordinary, and that some events have necessary conditions and some 
ordinary. Again, it is sometimes said that death is a necessary evil and 
once more it seems fair to ask for what it is necessary. ‘‘For the existence 
of life” or “for the perfection of the world” are two conventional 
answers, each giving some external goal which is served by death. 
Even when Kant speaks of space and time as necessary ideas, he seems 
to mean that human thought requires them, that is, that they are 
necessary for the exercise of our intuition. 

Malcolm not merely attributes necessary existence to God, but 
also necessary omnipotence and necessary omniscience (p. 50). It is 
natural to ask for what the omnipotence is necessary. It will not do 
to say that the omnipotence is necessary for consistent discourse or 
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for the existence of God, because these would simply be indirect ways 
of saying that the statement “God is omnipotent” is a necessary 
statement and this interpretation has been rejected. It will not do 
either to name some external end for which God’s omnipotence is 
necessary as if one were to say, ““God has the necessary omnipotence 
to inspire awe.” One is driven to the reluctant conclusion that Malcolm 
believes that necessary omnipotence is a special variety of omnipo- 
tence. One is then compelled to inquire what is the differentia of 
this sort of omnipotence and, in particular, what can a being which 
has necessary omnipotence do which a being that merely has omnipo- 
tence cannot. 


III 


I must confess to being completely baffled by Malcolm’s use of 
I do not on that account, however, wish to suggest 
that he is wrong. It may be that at some time an explanation will be 
forthcoming and it will develop that there is no objection to speaking 
of necessary beings. Then we will once more be confronted with 
the existence of Nec and his family of necessary beings. We must seek 


, 


“necessary.” 


another way of getting rid of them. 

_ Perhaps the difficulty lies in the use of the name Nec. Russell, of 
course, claimed that it is meaningless to use a proper name without 
assuming the existence of whatever is named. If Nec is regarded as a 
proper name, then on Russell’s theory any statement about Nec 
would assume that he exists. Russell would claim that Nec is not a 
proper name for those of us who have not met Nec, but is merely an 
abbreviation of a definite description. According to Russell’s view, 
any statement using the description implies the existence of Nec and, 
according to other theories, it presupposes his existence, so in either 
case the question at issue seems to have been prejudged. Even without 
getting into discussions of the theory of proper names and of descrip- 
tions, most people use proper names only when they think they are 
naming something. It is not necessary to argue that this is the only 
way in which names can be used, but merely that one expects the 
existence and may be misled by its lack. Perhaps, then, it would be 
well to focus attention on the use of the proper name. 

One way would be to challenge the existential assumption directly 
by saying something like “If Nec exists, he exists necessarily.”” This 
might be thought to call Nec’s existence fhto question rather than to 
assume it. Malcolm, however, would regard this as illegitimate and 
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as involving something like a pragmatic contradiction.° The very 
use of the conditional form implies that it is possible that Nec does 
not exist, but clearly, by his very nature, he does. Some alternative 
procedure must be tried. 

We noticed that ec is not the only being whose existence can be 
proved in the manner indicated, and perhaps, instead of concentrating 
on him, we should enter into a more general discussion. This will not 
merely dispose of our problem wholesale but will also get rid of the 
influence of proper names since one must use a generic description 
in speaking of the whole group. Let us refer to beings having necessary 
existence as necessary beings and see what statements can be made 
about them all. It is tempting to speak of “‘all necessary beings” but 
the locution is better avoided because “‘all” itself raises questions of 
existential import which cannot but hinder the discussion. Such a 
phrase as “whatever necessary beings there are” is of a common 
enough form to be readily intelligible and still of a form which leaves 
the matter of existence open. It does not imply that there are necessary 
beings, but neither does it imply that there are none. Thus we may 
assert that whatever necessary beings there are have necessary exist- 
ence. This will be admitted at once as true by definition. Again, 
whatever necessary beings there are exist independently of anything 
else. Here, once more, there will be no question. Whatever necessary 
beings there are are not limited by anything else. Surely. Whatever 
necessary beings there are cannot exist contingently. No doubt. 
Whatever necessary beings there are cannot begin to exist. This per- 
haps involves some additional assumptions, but it may be granted. 
So with any of the other statements we have discussed, but none of 
this proves the existence of Nec or of any other necessary beings. It 
merely describes any that may exist. 

There was no relevant property ascribed to Nec in the first descrip- 
tion of him which was not attributed to necessary beings in general, 
yet there is clearly no temptation to conclude from the description 
of necessary beings that they exist. If then there was any inclination 
to believe in the existence of Nec, it must have been merely because 
of the use of the proper name. Since proper names usually or always 
imply or presuppose existence, it is easy to slide into the belief that 
what has been named exists, and this is particularly easy when the 
entity in question is described in terms of existence. But surely nothing 
is proved by the mere introduction of a proper name. 


This is how I understand his argument on pp. 57-58. 
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We have tried using the device of quantification to get rid of any 
assumption of existence inherent in the use of a proper name, and so 
far it has led to the conclusion that the argument begs the question. 
There is, however, another mode of quantification, the existential, 
which remains to be tried. What of the statement “There is at least 
one being having necessary existence’”’ ? Can it be contingently true ? 
Malcolm thinks not. Is it impossible? Again Malcolm believes not. 
Must it not then be necessarily true ? I confess I do not know. Since, as 
indicated before, I have no idea what is meant by “necessary 
existence,”’ the whole question seems completely befogged. 

One point, however, does stand out as clear, namely, that even 
if the statement, ““There is at least one being having necessary exist- 
ence,” is itself taken to be necessarily true, it does not follow that 
Nec exists, or NEc, or any other necessary being. To establish the 
existence of any one necessary being something more is needed than 
the existence of some such. There does not seem to be any reason 
for the existence of Nec which is not merely a reason for saying that 
some necessary being exists. To use this reason for the specific conclu- 
sion about Nec would be fallacious and the fallacy would be the same 
as before: begging the question. The alternative of existential quanti- 
fication thus leads back to the same conclusion as before. In the one 
case as in the other only the use of Nec’s name makes his existence 
plausible. 

Something of the same sort, I am convinced, has happened in 
Malcolm’s form of the ontological argument. If he restated his claims 
using ‘‘all gods”’ or “whatever deities there are”’ in place of the proper 
name I do not believe he would arrive at the existence of anything. 
If he argued that there must be a being having necessary existence— 
whatever necessary existence may be— I do not believe he could 
conclude the existence of any specific being. The mere introduction 
of a proper name seems to be the sole basis for drawing his conclusion. 
This confusion is rendered easier because ‘“‘God” functions sometimes 
as a proper name and sometimes as a generic term as in “There is no 
God.” But the confusion is the same that there was with Nec and 
the question is begged. 


IV 
Begging the question is not, of course, a formal fallacy. There is 
nothing invalid in concluding what one has already assumed. It 


does, however, place severe limitations on the use which can be made 
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of an argument. Thus if no one who did not already believe in God 
would admit the premise that God is a necessary being, there would 
be little use in advancing it to convince anyone that God exists. 
There are, however, other uses of argument besides convincing 
people; they may serve to remind one of his beliefs and to summarize 
them. This is the function which Anselm sometimes at least assigned 
to the ontological argument. He insisted that reason is not the basis 
of faith but presupposes faith and exists for the clarification of faith. 
“For I do not seek to understand that I may believe, but I believe 
in order to understand. For this I also believe —that unless I believed 
I should not understand.”® From this point of view, the argument 
serves not to convert but to clarify the. convictions of the converted, 
and begging the question is no obstacle. Again, at the beginning 
of his reply to Gaunilo, Anselm says: 


It was a fool against whom the argument of my Proslogium was directed. 
Seeing, however, that the author of these objections is by no means a fool 
and is a Catholic speaking in behalf of the fool, I think it is sufficient that 
I answer the Catholic.’ 


Much the same situation obtains in regard to Descartes’ use of 
the ontological argument. In the Meditations, which he took to be the 
definitive exposition of his metaphysical position,® he uses the onto- 
logical argument only after he has affirmed the existence of God 
by another argument. M. Guéroult has argued with considerable 
ingenuity that this order is irreversible.* As used in Meditation V the 
ontological argument claims that the existence of God is as evident 
as the truths of mathematics. This would have proved nothing, 
however, unless the truths of mathematics had been vindicated by 
a prior proof of the existence of God. Thus the function of the onto- 
logical argument can only be to summarize and encapsulate what 
was proved before. 

From all these considerations it would appear not merely that the 
ontological argument not only cannot produce conviction where 
none existed before, but also was not intended to by some of its more 
prominent exponents. This is the reason that, as Malcolm notices at 
the end of his paper, an atheist might recognize the validity of the 

* Proslogium, ch. 1, in Deane, op. ctt., p. 7. 

7 “Appendix,” Deane, op. cit., p. 153. 

® Cf. Preface to the Principles of Philosophy where Descartes suggests that 


one read his Meditations to get a better understanding of the Principles. 
® Nouvelles réfiexions sur la preuve ontologique de Descartes (Paris, 1955), pp- 22 ff. 
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argument and still not be converted. He would recognize the validity 
but not the truth of the premises, and so would find in the argument 
no more than a simple exercise in hypothetical reasoning. Thus not 
merely is Malcolm right in concluding that “It would be unreasonable 
to require that the recognition of Anselm’s demonstration as valid 
must produce a conversion,” but one may go further and say that it 
would be unreasonable to expect that the argument should produce 
the slightest change in belief. 
Pau. HENLE 

University of Michigan 





ON CONCEIVABILITY 
IN ANSELM AND MALCOLM 


N HIS paper, ‘“‘Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,”! Professor 
Norman Malcolm argues that there are in fact two ontological 
arguments to be found in St. Anselm’s Proslogion, one of which is 
valid, the other invalid. Without making any claim to know how 
many ontological arguments there are in the Proslogion and without 
saying whether I think any is valid, I should like to question whether 
Malcolm gives us sufficient reason to suppose that the second argument 
he presents is one that Anselm uses. 
In the crucial section of his paper Malcolm paraphrases Anselm 
as follows: 


Anselm is saying. . . that a being whose nonexistence is logically impossible 
is “greater” than a being whose nonexistence is logically possible. . .? 


What Anselm says is that “that which could not be conceived not 
to be’’ (quod non possit cogitari non esse) is greater than “that which 
can be conceived not to be’”’ (quod non esse cogitari potest).? Malcolm’s 
paraphrase replaces “‘non possit cogitari”’ with “‘is logically impossible,” 
instead of the more literal “could not be conceived.” 

Yet Malcolm does not make a general policy of rendering “‘posse 
cogitari” in terms of logical possibility. For example, he translates 
Anselm’s “aliquid quo nihil maius cogitari possit’” in the usual 
way as “something a greater than which cannot be conceived” and 
not as “something a greater than which is logically impossible.” 

There is indeed good reason not to make a general policy of inter- 
preting Anselm’s “posse cogitari’” in terms of logical possibility. 
For in Proslogion 15 Anselm says that God is ‘‘something greater than 
could be conceived” (quiddam maius, quam cogitari possit). Presumably 
Anselm means that God exceeds our powers of comprehension,‘ 
not that God is greater than is logically possible (and therefore, 
presumably, logically impossible) .5 


1 Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 41-62. 

* Tbid., 45. 

3 Proslogion 3. 

“Compare Augustine’s Si enim comprehendis, non est Deus (Sermo 117.3.5). 

5 Interestingly, Malcolm argues that God’s existence is “either impossible 
or necessary.” It is impossible, he says, “only if the concept of such a being 
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Since it apparently will not do to render Anselm’s “posse cogitari” 
quite generally in terms of logical possibility, we need to know why 
this mode of translation is appropriate in the special context, ‘“‘non 
possit cogitari non esse.”” Otherwise we have no good reason to suppose 
that Malcolm’s second ontological argument, which turns on concepts 
of the logical-possibility ‘family,’ 
selm’s Proslogion. 


J 


is really an interpretation of An- 


GareETH B. MATTHEWS 
Harvard University 





is self-contradictory or in some way logically absurd’’ (p. 50). If God were 
something greater than is logically possible, then the concept of God would 
be, in fact, logically absurd. Thus by extending Malcolm’s mode of inter- 
pretation from Proslogion 3 to Proslogion 15 one could argue that Anselm 
actually tries to establish the nonexistence of God. 


Ii! 
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MY PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT. By BertRanD RussELL. 
New York, Simon and Shuster, 1959. Pp. 281. $3.75. 


In the appendix to this book the late Alan Wood, author of a 
recent biography of Russell, remarks in his unfinished study of Russell’s 
philosophy, graciously included by Russell, ‘‘Russell’s work covers 
so many different subjects that there is probably no single living 
person equipped with a sufficiently thorough knowledge of them all 
to write an adequate commentary— with the exception, of course, 
of Russell himself” (p. 257). 

Russell lives up to Wood’s assessment. He has written a fine, compact 
autobiography of his philosophical development, omitting all detailed 
reference to social, political, and historical work and to personal 
matters. Some of the material, of course, has already been published 
elsewhere, especially in his autobiography in the volume devoted 
to him in the “Library of Living Philosophers”’ series. 

He begins this autobiography with a statement of his present meta- 
physics, which follows closely his earlier one of neutral monism. Then 
comes the story of his start in philosophy, motivated by religious 
doubts and the desire for mathematical certainty. New here are 
fascinating notes, written at the age of sixteen, on some theological 
questions (pp. 28-34). Brief descriptions follow of his flirtation with 
and then revulsion to Hegelian idealism, and here there is more . 
new material—his notes on ‘The Idea of a Dialectic of the Sci- 
ences,’ written in 1898 (pp. 43-53). 

Next are four excellent chapters on his work in logic and mathe- 
matics. Russell traces in fine detail his rejection of the subject-predicate 
logic; its corollary, the doctrine of monism; his arguments for the 
externality of relations; the encounter with Peano in 1900; his reduc- 
tion of arithmetic to logic; his formulations of the concepts of propo- 
sition, propositional function, variable, class, number; the paradoxes 
and the consequent theory of types; the theory of descriptions; and 
the sections on mathematics in volumes two and three of Principia 
Mathematica. Readers of this periodical will find of new interest in 
this section Russell’s interspersed comments on the work of Quine 
and the early work of Wittgenstein as they contrast with his own on 
logic and mathematics. He remains, he says, a confirmed logicist in 
his reduction of mathematics to logic and an unconfirmed conven- 
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tionalist on the a priori character of mathematical and logical propo- 
sitions. 

In addition to his work in mathematical logic, his interests have 
included in turn epistemology, constructionism, and, latterly, non- 
demonstrative inference. He narrates his gradual abandonment of 
the subject-object relationship; his view of mind and matter as logical 
constructions in Analysis of Mind; his methodological excursions into 
behaviorism; his theory of a six-dimensional space; and a summary 
of his principles of nondemonstrative inference as set forth in the later 
portions of Human Knowledge. There are also summaries of his various 
essays on truth, including valuable excerpts from the early essays of 
the not easily obtainable Philosophical Essays. The Inquiry, he says, 
contains his present theory that truth is a correspondence between 
a belief and a fact rather than between a proposition and a fact. 
There is also a survey of his various views on universals and particu- 
lars. Here, too, the Jnquiry represents his present position. 

In his last chapter, Russell reprints reviews of and replies to the 
work of some recent opponents: J. O. Urmson, G. J. Warnock, P. F. 
Strawson, and Gilbert Ryle. He prefaces his attack on what he calls 
the school of “Philosophy-Without-Tears” with an assessment of 
Wittgenstein’s later work. He finds it trivial, a betrayal of his earlier 
genius and passion for solving difficult problems: ‘“The later Wittgen- 
stein. . . seems to have grown tired of serious thinking and invented 
a doctrine which would make such an activity unnecessary. I do not 
for one moment believe that the doctrine which has these lazy conse- 
quences is true’ (pp. 216-217). Malcolm’s recent memoir on Wittgen- 
stein is a quashing reply to this. 

The gist of Russell’s antipathy to and argument against this 
“school” is his repudiation of a philosophy whose sole concern is 
language and not, as philosophy should be, an attempt to understand 
the world. That Russell’s comprehension of the content of this philos- 
ophy is inadequate can be seen, I think, in many ways, not least 
of all in his own understanding of language in philosophy. For 
throughout his philosophical career the persistent theme has been 
not any of the doctrines he declares fundamental but a doctrine about 
language: if language is to have meaning, it must correspond, in its 
terms and syntax, to the ultimate nature of events and structure of 
reality. His total and unwavering commitment to this correspondence 
theory of language, with its corollary doctrine of meaning, is central 
in his whole development. And if this doctrine is dubious or incorrect, 
his subordinate theories about the world are sorely at stake. Wood 
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says: “The need at the moment. . . is not to criticize Russell, but to 
understand him”’ (p. 258). This is correct. My suggestion is that the 
best way to understand him is to systematize his work as he systema- 
tized that of Leibniz in his early, remarkable book on Leibniz, by a 
disclosure of Russell’s own ultimate premise, one that corresponds 
to what he found in Leibniz’s subject-predicate logic. That ultimate 
premise will turn out to be, unless I am sadly mistaken, the corre- 
spohdence theory of language, the errors of which have been so forcibly 
brought out by those very philosophers Russell despises because of 
their commitent to easy thinking. 


Morris WEITZ 
The Ohio State University 


AN INTERPRETATION OF WHITEHEAD’S METAPHYSICS. 
By WiitiAmM A. Curistian. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1959. Pp. xii, 419. $6.00. 


This book is the first to be addressed to philosophers who know 
Whitehead’s metaphysical writings and would not cast his ideas into 
an alien mold but are perplexed about their structure and implications. 
Mr. Christian carefully examines the possible ambiguities and contra- 
dictions in Whitehead’s expositions, and point by point—always 
with prior announcement and subsequent recapitulation—works out 
an over-all, uncompromising interpretation of his metaphysics. The 
result is a book which, though long and sometimes tedious, must be stud- 
ied by all who take Whitehead seriously. Its clarity in detail is remark- 
able, and it is organized throughout around the most important 
question of all: in just what ways are the individuals of Whitehead’s 
universe immanent in each other and transcendent of each other? 

Part I deals with the mutual immanence and transcendence of 
temporal existents, Whitehead’s ‘‘actual occasions.” Part II, ““Eternal 
Objects,” opens with an excellent systematic aid to understanding how 
Whitehead, both in his earlier philosophy of nature and in his meta- 
physics, conceived the relation of objects to process. The challenging 
thing in this part is the claim that in the mature system there is no 
realm, or “timeless coordination,” of eternal objects—not even in 
God’s envisagement, which “excludes no possibilities and for this 
very reason does not order possibilities” (p. 275). Rather, they receive 
an appropriate ordering for each jnew day of existence. Readers 
might find this view more persuasive if it were accompanied by 
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analysis of diverse examples. (Whitehead wrote, ““The notion of the 
one perfection of order. . . must go the way of the one possible geome- 
try.”) Here, as elsewhere in the book, illustrations—too infrequent in 
Process and Reality—are not sufficiently supplied. 

The topic of the third and last part, ““God and the World,” is 
the one which first led the author, a member of the Department of 
Religion at Yale, to spend many years on Whitehead. Too much of 
the published debate over it has been about what God does with 
our values. Christian discusses only the more basic, ontological ques- 
tion. That God, in preserving, transforming, and uniting all actual 
occasions in the growing, unfading harmony of his being, does not 
allow their living immediacies to perish, has seemed to Hartshorne the 
great truth in Whitehead’s theology and to this reviewer the likeliest 
interpretation of Whitehead; to Christian it is gross misinterpretation. 
Stressing Whitehead’s ideal of one set of metaphysical principles for 
all actual entities, he argues that an actual occasion, in God’s expe- 
rience as in that of its temporal successors, is an object, not a subject. 
Christian is careful: he allows that “‘a contrary view may be suggested 
by some passages,” and does not claim that Whitehead is always self- 
consistent. As a plain statement of what Whitehead’s categorial 
scheme requires, I now find this tough-minded interpretation fairly 
convincing. Yet I doubt that Whitehead saw the matter thus. The 
discussion neglects his way of stating the theological problem: “‘actual- 
ity with permanence, requiring fluency as its completion [that is, God 
requiring the World]; and actuality with fluency [the World], requiring 
permanence as its completion.”’! On Christian’s view, when an occa- 
sion has become in the temporal world it is completed. 

So far as the temporal world itself is concerned, Christian seems 
right in attributing to Whitehead a cleaner pluralism than many 
suppose him to have offered. But he overshoots in concluding that 
the theory of immanence as a re-enaction of the past in the present 
can mean only that universals which were exemplified are exempli- 
fied again (p. 141). This is a very odd position to foist upon Whitehead, 
who certainly meant his categories to express the fact of causal efficacy. 

Christian gives us a needed reminder of what most distinguishes 
the philosophy of organism from other process philosophies: White- 
head’s original theory of real individuals. It is unfortunate that he 
re-christens it “a reformed doctrine of substance.” And I think that 


. Process and Reality (New York, 1929), p. 527. See also the last sentence 
on that page. 
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in his desire to bring out the individuality and exclusiveness of actual 
occasions Christian interprets some of Whitehead’s principles too 
narrowly. He separates occasions from each other as effectively as 
moments of material existence were separated by Descartes and 
Jonathan Edwards and so discovers a problem of which Whitehead 
was not aware: how can one occasion be given as a datum to its 
successors ? God must do it. In a closing comparison of Whitehead’s 
with traditional theology he does not shy away from essential differ- 
ences, but he suggests that “‘in respect to [God’s goodness] . . . as well 
as other attributes the gap between traditional theology and White- 
head’s theory is not as wide as his criticisms might lead us to suppose”’ 
(p. 399). Thus the battle is joined with interpreters like Hartshorne 
(the only one who is explicitly criticized). 

We need more technical studies as thorough as this one of the 
structure of Whitehead’s metaphysics. Noticing that Whitehead’s 
speculative philosophy “has a kinship to poetry as well as to 
mathematics and science,’”’ Christian infers that “One must learn to 
understand both his poetry and his logic without confusing one with 
the other” (pp. 2 f.; italics added). Concentrating on the “logic,” 
he has achieved a conservative interpretation, strict and systematic 
in an almost scholastic way. It is good to have this. Other types of inter- 
pretation are possible. Were not poetry and logic fused in Whitehead’s 
thought? 


Victor Lowe 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHITEHEAD. By W. Mays. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 259. $4.25. 


Whitehead’s Process and Reality is a difficult book to understand, 
and the chief difficulty in understanding it lies in trying to figure 
out just what Whitehead meant by what he said. To help us see what 
he meant is the principal office of an interpretation of what he said. 

In the book under review Mr. Mays offers us ‘‘a new interpretation 
of Whitehead’s philosophy,” particularly of Process and Reality. His’ 
motive for doing so stems from the fact that in his studies of White- 
head’s writings he “became convinced that there was something 
wrong with the usual interpretations of them,” in particular that 
“Whitehead was not quite the Platonist that he had been made out” 
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(p. 13). Mays divides his study into two approximately equal parts. 
Part I deals with ‘‘the logical or structural side’”’ of the Philosophy 
of Organism; Part II with “its physical-experimental side.”’ This is 
not primarily a critical study of Whitehead’s philosophy, although it 
does contain some criticisms of his views, these criticisms being heavier 
in Part II than they are in Part I. 

To one who has never learned Whitehead’s arcane languagé but 
who is nevertheless seeking help in understanding what he said, this 
book will come as a disappointment. To that extent it is a failure as a 
commentary. The chief interpretative device employed by Mays is 
what he himself calls a “‘translation’’—a translation of Whitehead’s 
statements, usually taken from Process and Reality, into putatively 
equivalent statements which are supposed to be easier to understand. 
These translations are principally of two sorts; in the first Mays claims 
that what Whitehead means by a certain statement in Process and 
Reality is the same as, or is similar to, what he means by something he 
said elsewhere; in the second Mays tries to render in his own words 
what Whitehead meant. 

The first type of translation is used to exhibit Process and Reality 
as a further development of Whitehead’s earlier views and hence to 
show that those commentators who assume that there is a discontinuity 
between his earlier nature philosophy and his later metaphysics are 
mistaken. Mays here relies more heavily than other commentators 
on Whitehead’s 1906 paper “On Mathematical Concepts of the 
Material World.” His claim is that in both the 1906 paper and in 
Process and Reality Whitehead is doing a “‘sort of applied logic,” that 
the extensive continuum of the latter is the same as the system of 
logical relations of the former, that in both Whitehead is affirming 
that there is and must be a logical framework of order in the universe 
of events. But granted that this is so, what this affirmation amounts 
to—what it could mean to say that there is and must be a logical 
framework of order in the universe of events— Mays does not tell us. 
He naively assumes that its meaning is clear and that he has thus 
clarified a part of Whitehead’s later system. But its meaning is not 
clear, and that it is not clear is shown by Mays’s own uncertainty as to 
whether the logical structure in question is being applied by White- 
head to the world or is being discerned by him in the world. 

Mays is uncertain also as to just what the relation is between White- 
head’s earlier philosophy and the system of Process and Reality. It 
is safe to claim that the latter is a “development” of the former. 
But just how close are the two views? Sometimes, on the basis of the 
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first type of translation, Mays wants to claim that they are the same. 
This, for example, is the burden of his treatment of Whitehead’s 
natural theology in Chapter III. There he invites us to look at White- 
head’s talk about God as simply a terminological idiosyncracy, for 
what he calls the “Primordial Nature of God”’ is, according to Mays, 
nothing but the extensive continuum. (This seems unlikely, for it 
leaves unexplained why anyone, even Whitehead, should call a 
system of logical relations ““God.’’) At other times his claim is merely 
that there is a similarity between Whitehead’s earlier and later views. 
This too is true, but in just what the similarity consists we are not 
told, for we are not told where the important differences lie. Always, 
however, Mays is hesitant. In Chapter I alone he introduces his 
translations of Whitehead with such expressions as “‘It would seem. . .”” 
and “It appears . . .”’ at least twenty times. But what is the reason 
for the hesitancy ? 

When Mays offers us translations of Whitehead in his own words— 
surely the most promising way for making Whitehead clear, if that is 
possible—he fares no better. Here is a statement from Process and 
Reality: ‘“The many feelings which belong to an incomplete phase in 
the process of an actual entity, though unintegrated by reason of the 
incompleteness of the phase, are compatible for synthesis by reason 
of the unity of their subject.” About this statement, Mays writes 
(p. 129): 

In simpler language, we way say that the many characters transmitted from 
the past, though as yet unintegrated into a definite event (or superposed 


in some region of space-time) are yet capable of being thus integrated, by 
reason of the unity of the perspective standpoint in the immediate future. 


The reader must decide for himself which statement is the ‘“‘simpler”’ 
of the two. 

Mays’s efforts to save Whitehead from the charge of Platonism (one 
of the expressed intentions of his book) strike me as no more successful 
than his efforts to make Whitehead’s meaning clear. On page 75 we 
are told that “when Whitehead refers to the realm of eternal objects, 
he is not dealing with particular qualitative characteristics (or even 
with class concepts, such as redness or greenness), but with groups 
of unspecified entities in definite patterns of connection.” Yet on 
page 99 we are told that an eternal object “when taken by itself is a 
bare class concept.”’ Now is an eternal object a class concept or is it 
not? And what are we to say of the following? ““When we, as it were, 
place in juxtaposition, say, our memory image of red and our percep- 
tion of it, the one-one correspondence that then exists between them 
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is due to the same eternal object being included in both cases” (p. 91). 
Substitute ‘‘Form”’ for “eternal object’ in this sentence. If this is 
not Platonism, what is? 

This book is not without merits; professional students of Whitehead 
will find many interesting suggestions of interpretation in it. But 
for those who want to know what, after all, it is all about, this book 
will be of little help. 


W. E. Kennick 
Amherst College 


OUR PUBLIC LIFE. By Paut Wess. Bloomington, Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. 256. $4.50. 


In this book Professor Weiss has tried to give a dialectical account 
of “‘such important groups as society, state, culture, and civilization” 
(p. 9). In a previous work, Modes of Being, Weiss had distinguished 
four fundamental and irreducible realities: Actuality, Ideality, Exist- 
ence, and God. Our Public Life is one of a series of independent efforts 
to deal with these modes of being so far as they enter into experience 


and are qualified by man. It studies “the way in which the Ideal 
is actualized in the shape of . . . a publicly significant life” (p. 11). 
However, the book has “‘been designed to be read and understood 
without reference to any” of the other works in the series (p. 12). 
The dialectical method which Weiss uses “‘attempts to determine what 
must be the case if a thought or fact is to be completed” (p. 20), and 
a dialectic account of our public life “supposes nothing more than 
that men move from society, state, and culture and then to civilization 
for the sake of stabilizing, equalizing, and universalizing the results 
of socially habituated ways of acting in relation to one another” (p. 21). 

Weiss’s account begins with a chapter on Society, the most incom- 
plete form of public life, and after chapters on Man’s Native Rights 
and the Alienation of Rights, discusses the Law of the State (ch. 4), 
Sovereignty (ch. 5), Natural Law (ch. 6), and the Limitations of the 
State (ch. 7). The two final chapters (chs. 8 and g) consider Culture 
and Civilization. A culture is described as ‘‘a mythos, ideology, and 
people [that] together exist in a given segment of history and geogra- 
phy”’ (p. 190). It is a spatiotemporally limited public group bound 
together by a mythology and the ideology implied by the mythology. 
“Today men live in cultures” and “the widest public group is that 
embracing a culture” (p. 227). Civilization is an ideal grouping, 
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“ta realm which includes all mankind so far as it is engaged in peaceful 
and liberal activities, among which are [sic] the pursuit of the arts 
and sciences” (p. 188). “It demands that justice be done to all man’s 
powers; that mankind be fulfilled; that to peace and prosperity, to 
security and organization, be added truth and ease of spirit, adventure 
and self-realization” (p. 183). Civilization is a unification of cultures 
under one law, the Law of Civilization, which “‘states the desirable 
relation which should hold between all public men and the common 
human good they ought to realize” (p. 184). 

There are many shrewd and interesting observations in this book, 
particularly on the Doctrine of Rights, Law, and the Vitalization 
of the Public World. These are, however, rather incidental to the 
treatment of the main topic which is handled in a challenging but 
rather arbitrary manner. The difficulty is not the lack of illustrations 
mentioned by the author, for there are some of these (although more 
would have helped). The difficulty, in part at least, is the use of 
well-known words in ways that seem more appropriate to system- 
building than to clarifying matters in the public domain. Thus, 
after an interesting discussion of a law of nature as an established 
causal route in nature and a Natural Law as a law of (human) nature 
made preferential by the common good (p. 156), “ideology” is defined 
as a law of nature made preferential by a mythos (p. 189), and insti- 
tutional religion is discussed as a conspicious form of ideology (p. 197). 
This seems to mean that institutional religion is a kind of law of 
nature and is not a conspicuous form of mythos, which may fit neatly 
into Weiss’s system but seems askew in relation to the subjects here 
under discussion. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty, however, is the dialectical method 
itself as Weiss uses it. The method with him does not retain the rigid 
triadic form Hegel made famous. But it does demand that all subject 
matter fall into a set form (the incompleteness-completeness pattern) 
and that all arrangements of subject matter be in this pattern. The 
most obviously suitable subject matter for such a method would seem 
to be historical or sequential material exhibiting actual or apparent 
growth and fulfillment. But to try to make this method fit any subject 
matter and be a singlehanded system constructor seems a hazardous 
and unpromising undertaking. Thus, to make his method fit the 
very complex topic of the present discussion, Weiss must give terms 
like “‘society,” “‘state, culture,” and “civilization” quite limited 
and arbitrary meanings; so that, according to these, it is permissible 
to say, for example, that we today are cultured but not civilized 
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(which in a sense is true) but not to say, as with Spengler, that we 
today are civilized but not cultured. Clearly, what is important to 
say is that in some sense we are both, and one’s intellectual method 
should be flexible enough to allow one easily to say this and much 
more. Such a method might require that one furnish general criteria 
or principles of order. But it becomes artificial when it requires one 
to place every kind of subject matter into a specific set order rather 
than to allow the handling of subject matter to proceed according 
to its own inherent nature and complexity. As it is, Weiss’s method, 
as he uses it, tends to veil the occasionally genuine subtlety of his 
thinking and his real grasp of complex issues, and to give the recurrent 
impression that he is engaged in word-manipulation, developing 
logical possibilities, rather than in an imaginative interpretation of 
the actualities of our public life. 

Parts of this book were delivered as the Mahlon Powell Lectures at 
Indiana University in January, 1958. On page 199, line 10, “throught” 
should be “thought,” and on page 242, the section numbered 3 
should be numbered 4. 


D. W. GotsHALK 
University of Illinois 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHICS. By May Epet and ABRAHAM 
Epk-. Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1959. Pp. 250. $5.50. 


For philosophical readers the title of this book is likely to raise 
expectations which will be disappointed. A more accurate title would 
be The Anthropological Study of Different Moral Systems in Their Cultural 
Settings. The authors, one a teacher of anthropology and the other 
a teacher of philosophy, state three purposes in writing the book: 
“‘to establish ‘coordinates’ for the more systematic mapping of partic- 
ular moralities, to explore more explicitly the relations of morality 
to cultural patterns and social processes, and to see how philosophic 
issues of ethical theory become refined and reformulated when their 
cultural content is made manifest.’’ The first two purposes are the 
main concern in all but the last nineteen pages of the book, where 
the authors discuss in a loose and cursory manner what anthropolog- 
ical description of different moral systems has to do with philosophical 
ethics. Nowhere in the book is there a clear and systematic study 
of the logical relations between the kind of knowledge about moral 
systems which cultural anthropology can (ideally) provide on the 
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one hand and, on the other, either (1) normative ethics (stating 
and justifying moral judgments within the framework of a moral 
system), or (2) philosophical analysis of the uses of moral language 
and the logic of moral reasoning, or (3) the evaluation and justification 
of moral systems as wholes. 

The absence of such a study would not be a flaw in the book (dis- 
regarding its title) if the authors had restricted themselves to matters 
of empirical description and explanation, that is, if they had intended 
to be rigorously scientific about morals and to eschew any philosophical 
inquiry into morals. But they do not impose this limitation upon 
themselves, even in those parts of the book in which they attempt to 
“map” the basic characteristics of different moralities and their social 
functions. Again and again there occur hints and suggestions about, but 
no careful examination of, the “philosophical implications’’ of the facts 
which anthropologists have discovered concerning the content of moral 
codes and the way they operate in different societies. It is only in the 
last chapter of the book that explicit attention is paid to these “‘philosoph- 
ical implications,” but this chapter is neither clear nor thorough. 
The authors claim, for example, that moral rules, ideals, and institutions 
‘can be assessed for the way in which they satisfy the biological and 
social needs of men.” But there is no investigation, however brief, 
of the legitimacy of using the satisfaction of human needs as a stand- 
ard of evaluation. Nor is there any adequate consideration of that most 
difficult question: whether the evaluation of whole moralities must 
always be culture-bound. The authors warn of the danger of ethno- 
centrism in making such evaluations, but they do not trouble to 
show exactly how it is possible (if indeed it is possible) to avoid 
being ethnocentric. 

Having registered this complaint, however, one must acknowledge 
the virtues of the book. The authors are especially successful, it seems 
to me, in accomplishing the following tasks within a very limited 
space. First, they integrate anthropological knowledge of moral 
systems with the latest psychological and sociological knowledge 
about human motivation and social structure. The reader is often able 
to get a unified view of the role which moral rules and sanctions, 
moral concepts and methods of justification, play in the functioning 
of a society’s economy, its political and legal system, and its religious 
traditions, as well as their role in the personality formation and 
orientation of the individual members of the society. 

Second, the authors succeed in pointing out clearly the particular 
respects in which there is extreme variation among different moral 
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systems and the particular respects in which all, or almost all, moral 
systems are alike. 

Third, the authors make explicit various ways in which the con- 
tent, the form or structure, and the social functions of moral systems 
may be analyzed. They suggest a “‘set of coordinates for the multi- 
dimensional description of moralities’’ which would make possible 
not only the “‘mapping ”’ of the constituent elements of a given moral 
system but would also make possible the comparing of different 
systems according to their “‘whole-morality properties.” 

But the importance or even relevance of all this to philosophical 
inquiry in ethics is never made clear. 


Pau, W. Taylor 
Brooklyn College 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, SCIENTIFIC METHOD, AND PHILCSO- 
PHY. A symposium edited by Smpney Hoox. New York, New 
York University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 370. $5.00. 


The first three parts of Professor Hook’s anthology consist of papers 


presented at the second annual New York University Institute of 
Philosophy, held in March, 1958. Part I is a symposium entitled 
“‘Psychoanalysis and Scientific Method,” and contains papers by 
Heinz Hartman, Ernest Nagel, and Lawrence Kubie. Part II, “‘Psy- 
choanalysis and Society,” consists of papers by Abram Kardiner, 
Ernest van den Haag, and Alex Inkeles. These are primarily nonphi- 
losophical, and I shall not attempt to discuss them. Part III, “‘Psycho- 
analysis and Philosophy,” contains a paper by Morris Lazerowitz 
and rejoinders by Donald C. Williams and Antony Flew. The remain- 
der of the volume is composed of shorter papers, too numerous to be 
listed here, submitted by other participants (mostly philosophers) 
after the close of the conference. These deal mainly with the topics 
discussed in Parts I and III. 

Most of the contributors pay tribute to the originality and insight 
of Freud’s work, but a number of them question the scientific preten- 
sions of psychoanalysis. The case for skepticism is most thoroughly 
developed in Nagel’s lucid and forceful paper. Nagel is doubtful 
whether many psychoanalytic hypotheses are, as currently formu- 
lated, either verifiable or falsifiable by empirical evidence. And he 
is doubtful whether those that are verifiable in principle can be 
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verified by the sort of evidence that psychoanalysts prefer, namely 
(to quote Hartmann) data gathered “by the analytic method in the 
analytic situation” (p. 31). The question of falsifiability is also raised 
by Hook, who finds that psychoanalysts refuse or prove unable to 
specify the sorts of evidence that would show that a child had not 
gone through an cedipal period. Jacob Arlow’s attempt to do this 
in his essay in this volume leaves Hook understandably dissatisfied. 
Michael Scriven charges that at present there exists no satisfactory 
statistical evidence that psychoanalysis is more effective in curing 
mental illness than other methods of treatment (or even lack of treat- 
ment), and urges that we have a moral obligation to seek such evi- 
dence “before encouraging or condoning the further practice of 
psychoanalysis” (p. 226). His paper is devoted mainly to the descrip- 
tion of experiments by which the therapeutic efficacy of psychoanal- 
ysis could be tested. 

There are replies to these objections by, among others, John Hospers, 
Raphael Demos, and Wesley Salmon. Of these I found Salmon’s 
paper philosophically the most interesting. But I am puzzled by his 
view, or what seems to be his view, that the evidence that would - 
establish the existence of an “‘unconscious psychic mechanism”’ (for 
instance, unconscious anger) would consist entirely of one sort or another 
of “indirect inductive evidence.” It is certainly true, as Salmon says, 
that “unconscious psychic phenomena are not directly observable 
by anyone, subject or other observer” (p. 259). But it should not be 
thought that observation of such phenomena is a direct way of knowing 
them which happens to be unavailable to us, and that other ways 
of knowing them are, by contrast, indirect. What is logically impossible 
is not a way, direct or indirect, of knowing anything. So with what 
is Salmon contrasting the available (or possible) evidence for the 
existence of unconscious phenomena in calling it indirect? I am not 
sure how Salmon is using the term “inductive,” but what is often 
meant when we speak of a phenomenon as inductive evidence for 
the existence of something is that it has been discovered, empirically, 
that there is a correlation between the occurrence of such phenomena 
and the existence of things of the sort in question. Clearly we could 
have such evidence for the existence of something only if at some time 
there had been evidence for the existence of things of that sort that 
was not inductive in this sense. 

Salmon regards unconscious mental states as “inferred mechanisms 
by which the organism mediates between stimulus and response” 
(pp. 259-260). A rather different view is expressed by Arthur Pap. 
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An unconscious wish, according to Pap, is a “dispositional state of an 
organism” (p. 289), and not a wish at all in the ordinary sense of the 
term (it is logically impossible, he says, for a desire to occur without 
the subject’s being aware of it, and the same presumably goes for 
wishes). To “explain” an action in terms of unconscious states or pro- 
cesses is simply to ascribe to the agent a disposition to behave in certain 
ways, and this is not so much to explain the action as it is to assert 
that there is some causal law, as yet undiscovered, in terms of which 
it can be explained. Pap thinks that motives “of the familiar sort,” 
that is, conscious desires, intentions, and purposes, are causes of human 
behavior (this also appears to be Salmon’s view), and he assumes 
throughout that any genuine explanation must be causal. I think 
that he is mistaken on both counts. But he has some salutary things 
to say about the illicit “‘objectification’” of psychological language, 
and his paper and Salmon’s are the only ones in this volume in which 
serious attempts are made to clarify the logical status of psychoanalytic 
concepts and assertions. 

The thesis of Lazerowitz’s provocative paper is that philosophers 
characteristically use language in such a way as to create the illusion 
that they are expressing scientific propositions when in fact they 
are giving expression only to “unconscious fantasies.”” We are told 
that Bradley gave expression to his feelings of inner inadequacy by 
“changing nouns into dependent, incomplete adjectives” (p. 146), 
and that Spinoza’s utterance “Something cannot be made out of 
nothing” should be understood, not as a truth claim about reality, but 
as the expression of an unsatisfield childhood curiosity about sex and 
birth. None of this is made very convincing. The sample metaphysical 
utterances Lazerowitz discusses are considered out of context, and his 
psychoanalytic explanations of them are not supported by any bio- 
graphical data concerning those who made them. Professor Williams 
regards Lazerowitz’s thesis as “essentially ad hominem” (p. 158), and 
he does not altogether succeed in resisting the temptation to reply in 
kind. His essay, the most entertaining in the volume, makes some 
telling points, but his criticisms occasionally go wide of the mark. 
Professor Flew’s reply to Lazerowitz is equally critical but not so 
angry. There are also criticisms by (among others) C. J. Ducasse, 
Max Black, and Charles Frankel, and a defense by John Hospers. 


SyDNEY SHOEMAKER 
The Ohio State University 
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THREE TRADITIONS OF MORAL THOUGHT. By DorotHEa 
Kroox. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 


353- $5.50. 


The argument of this book is based upon and vitiated by a funda- 
mental confusion of purpose. Mrs. Krook’s main object is “‘to develop 
a theme concerning the nature of the moral life, and an interpretation 
of English moral thought based on this view of the moral life” (p. 1). 
But this is to state two main objects, the development of a theme and 
an interpretation of English moral thought. The two objects are not, 
of course, incompatible in principle. One might, for example, develop 
a theme which is one of the characteristic features of English moral 
thought and then interpret the English moralists from this point of 
view. But Mrs. Krook’s theme is that love— more specifically the 
redeeming power of love— is an essential ingredient of the moral life. 
This theme does not characterize English moral thought. The English 
moralists on the whole have either denied or ignored it. In fact, there- 
fore, there is an incompatibility between the development of her 
theme and an interpretation of English moral thought. The theme can 
be developed only at the expense of the authors and the tradition being 
interpreted. 

Despite her use of the word “tradition,” Mrs. Krook does not treat 
the history of moral thought as comprised of traditions in any historical 
sense. Indeed, she cannot do so. For the development of her theme 
requires the use of such nonhistorical categories as true and false, 
high and low, exalted and base. Those who deny or ignore her theme, 
Mrs. Krook says, take “‘a low (or ‘base’) view of human possibility” 
and pitch their ideal of man “as low as possible” (p. 3). Those who 
affirm her theme take “‘a high (or ‘exalted’)” view and pitch their 
ideal “as high as possible”’ (p. 3). From this point of view, the history 
of moral thought is comprised, not of historical traditions, but of 
high, fairly high, and low positions. Historical figures are either (1) 
saints like Plato and the apostle Paul, who have strongly and unequiv- 
ocally affirmed the theme about love, (2) children of light like 
J. S. Mill, F. H. Bradley, Matthew Arnold, and D. H. Lawrence, 
who have affirmed the theme but somewhat less surely than the saints 
and on nontheological grounds; or (3) children of darkness like 
Aristotle, Hobbes, and Hume who have either explicitly or implicitly 
denied the theme. This classification gives Mrs. Krook the “‘three 
traditions” of her title: the Christian-Platonic, the Humanist, and 
the Utilitarian. 
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The history of moral thought, viewed in this light, is very strange 
indeed. Instead of examining works by Christian authors influenced 
by Plato— the Cambridge-Platonists, for example— the Platonic- 
Christian “tradition” is represented in her book by two chapters, 
one on each of the two saints, Plato and Paul. In the chapter on Plato, 
moreover, she expounds Gorgias, which is not about love at all, instead 
of Symposium or Phaedrus. Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, which ought 
to be read in conjunction with Plato (though not especially Gorgias, 
which antedates the great Middle Dialogues) is treated throughout 
as if it formed one “tradition” with Hobbes’s Leviathan and Hume’s 
Enquiry into the Principles of Morals. On the other hand Mill, who does 
belong with Hobbes and Hume, is treated, solely on the basis of his 
Three Essays on Religion, as one of the children of light. As a historical 
study of moral thought, to say nothing of English moral thought, 
this is plainly perverse. 

But it is also perverse as a study of particular works and positions. 
Mrs. Krook is much too partisan to be fair. She gives her saints the 
benefit of every doubt. The really difficult questions about Gorgias 
and I Corinthians are never raised. The moral teaching in Gorgias 
513d-522c clearly anticipates, if it does not indeed imply, the political 
doctrine of the philosopher king in Republic 471c-497a. What, one 
wants to know, is Christian about this? How does it connect in any 
way with the theme about the power of redeeming love? Mrs. Krook 
does not raise these questions. Nor does she in expounding Paul raise 
the question about grace. Is the possibility of a redeeming love reali- 
zable by all men of their own volition, or is it realizable only by those 
men on whom God has chosen to bestow it? Is it true that Paul 
pitches his ideal of man as high as possible, or that he has a specially 
exalted view of the nature and power of God and a rather low view 
of the nature of man? Difficult as these questions are, they are the 
crucial questions for Mrs. Krook’s view of the moral life. But she 
neither asks nor answers them. 

At the opposite extreme, Mrs. Krook’s treatment of Aristotle and 
Hume is so biased that she refuses them the benefit, not merely of 
doubt, but of a careful reading. The chapter on the Nichomachean 
Ethics, for example, is sharply critical of Aristotle’s accounts of justice 
and the summum bonum. But on neither topic is Aristotle’s own view 
carefully and sympathetically expounded. 

Aristotle, it will be remembered, distinguishes between two senses 
of justice, for one of which justice coincides with complete virtue 
(N.E. 1129b 25) and for the other of which justice is but a part of 
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virtue (N.E. 1130a 13-16). Unfortunately, Aristotle’s discussion of 
justice in the first sense, in which it coincides with complete virtue, is 
brief and obscure. It is difficult to know what to make of it. But 
Aristotle is not interested in justice in this sense and, having made 
the distinction between the two senses, proceeds at once to devote 
his entire discussion to justice in the sense in which it is but a part 
of virtue. Mrs. Krook does not acknowledge any of this. She quotes 
part of Aristotle’s unsatisfactory account of justice as complete virtue 
and charges him with begging all the important questions and with 
offering definitions which are circular, tautologous, and empty. She 
claims indeed that this whole account is but “another example of 
Aristotle’s propensity to circular definitions— definitions, that is, of the 
meanings of words, not of the properties of things” (p. 84). As if 
this kind of criticism did not raise questions rather than answer any, 
Mrs. Krook pursues it briefly and then proceeds to discuss Aristotle on 
friendship. But why does she bother ? 

Aristotle’s account of the summum bonum is discussed in a similarly 
peremptory fashion. Mrs. Krook quotes Aristotle’s initial statement 
of the summum bonum: “If, then, there is some one end of the things 
we do, which we desire for its own sake (everything else being desired 
for the sake of this), and if we do not choose everything for the sake 
of something else. . ., clearly this must be the good and the supreme 
good” (N.E. 1094a 16-32). The criticism of this is that it is a merely 
hypothetical statement which does not prove or affirm the existence 
of the supreme good. “‘Aristotle,”” Mrs. Krook asserts, “‘does not 
here or anywhere else in the Nichomachean Ethics affirm that it does 
exist” (p. 80). But this is to misread the passage in question and to 
misinterpret the argument of Book I. He is not saying, as Mrs. Krook 
supposes, that if there were such an end as the one described, though - 
perhaps there is not, its “proper name would be the summum bonum 
or Supreme Good” (p. 80). He is using the conditional form to state the 
characteristic features of the supreme good on the presumption that 
such a good does exist and that there is general agreement about 
what it is. He makes this perfectly clear at the beginning of Chapter 7, 
where he restates the characteristic features of the supreme good 
and affirms that ‘“‘such a thing happiness, above all else, is held to 
be” (N.E. 1097a 35). He then proceeds to examine happiness with 
the obvious intent of showing that it does have the features charac- 
teristic of the supreme good and that men are correct in holding it 
to be the supreme good. The argument may not convince Mrs. Krook, 
and this ideal of happiness, judged on her theme, may be base. But 
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there is an argument which merits close attention and an ideal which, 
whatever else we may think of it, is closer to that of the Gorgias than 
to that of I Corinthians. 

Only Hobbes among the children of darkness is treated with the 
care and respect due any philosopher worth discussing. The reason 
for according Hobbes special treatment is plain. On Mrs. Krook’s 
theme, Hobbes alone can be discussed in a straightforward way, by 
first understanding his basic premises and then denying them. Whether 
or not Hobbes’s conclusions do follow rigorously from his premises, he 
claims that they do. It is fair to interpret him as if they did. So inter- 
preted, Leviathan on Mrs. Krook’s view epitomizes the work of the 
Devil: its message is Satanic; it has Satanic power, consistency, and 
grandeur. Know and respect the Devil for what he is, and turn your 
back on him. The chapter on Hobbes is the best in the book. 

“‘Everything is what it is and not another thing.’’ The importance 
of love as a constituent of the moral life is one thing; the history of 
moral thought is another. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 


Cornell University 


RICHTNESS AND GOODNESS. A Study in Contemporary Ethical 
Theory. By Oxtver A. Jonson. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1959. Pp. vi, 163. Guilders 15.25. 


According to the dust cover this is “the first full length critical 
study of the important movement in twentieth-century British ethical 
theory known as neo-intuitionism or deontology.’’ This is not so much a 
study of Prichard, Ross, Carritt, and Broad as it is a discussion of a 
problem they discussed at length, the problem of the relationship 
between right and good. Johnson, who is himself an intuitionist, 
cannot accept any of the views they have suggested in their long 
discussion of objective, subjective, and putative duties, because he 
thinks they are wrong in their insistence that the motive of the agent 
has nothing to do with the rightness of his actions. He does agree with 
them, however, that theories that have tried to make the goodness 
of the consequences or of the motive the criteria of rightness are all 
inadequate. Consequently he has a twofold task: to find an acceptable 
account of the meaning of “right” and to find some other form of 
goodness that will enable him to elaborate an adequate axiological 
theory. In both cases his clues are found in the deontologists them- 
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selves, for he is prepared to accept the view of Broad and the later 
Ross that rightness is a kind of fittingness of the act to the situation, 
and he believes that if this view is worked out it will lead to an axiolog- 
ical rather than a deontological position. He emphasizes the section 
in Foundations of Ethics in which Ross, comparing the rightness of an 
action with “the rightness of an element in a beautiful whole,” says 
“there is a direct harmony between . . . a moral situation and the act 
which completes it” (p. 54) and he notes the later passage in which 
Ross says, “‘an action done from a certain motive is undeniably right, 
or morally suitable to a situation, in a sense in which a mere action, 
irrespective of its motive, is not” (p. 159). Expanding these suggestions 
and acknowledging a debt to Moore, Johnson says that actions are 
fitting or right in the sense that they fit together with other elements 
to form a complex whole which has “‘organic goodness.”’ The rightness 
of keeping promises, for instance, stems from the fact that my fulfilling 
a promise is the element that fits into the situation in which another 
element is my giving a promise, and fits into it in such a way that 
the resulting complex whole has more organic value than any whole 
that would have occurred if I had not fulfilled it. Promise-keeping is 
a good way of life, and a world in which it is practiced is a better 
world. In this way the special stringency of duties of perfect obligation 
is accounted for, and the objections of the deontologists overcome. 
Goodness, if organic goodness be included, is a sufficient criterion of 
rightness and the axiologist is vindicated. 

Johnson has not worked out his view clearly or in detail. For 
instance, it is not clear whether a good motive or character is a neces- 
sary condition of any “completely right’? act. Secondly, it is not 
clear how the doctrine of the “morally suitable” provides an alterna- 
tive to the doctrines of “‘objective”’ and “‘putative” rightness, or how 
it provides answers to the questions raised by them. Johnson speaks 
as if Ross were inconsistent in holding both the first and the last, 
but he does not show that he is. Thirdly, Johnson has not substan- 
tiated his fundamental claim that good is prior to right. The obvious 
objection of the deontologist in the case of promise-keeping, for 
instance, is that the obligatoriness of the act cannot stem from its 
fittingness, simply because the fittingness here is the fittingness of 
doing what one has obligated oneself to do. Johnson dismisses this 
objection, asserting that it involves a confusion of “ground” with 
““cause.”’ This is not so. Whatever the causal relation between promise- 
giving and the complex whole may be, the above objection -tands, for 
it is a question of what is justified in terms of what. These difficulties 
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stem in part at least from the vagueness of the concept “morally 
fitting.” It is not clear how it is related to the notion of “completely 
right,” nor is it clear how the latter differs from “right” or “less 
completely right.”” The reader is left with the suspicion that the 
“more” refers not to a difference of degree but to a sort of value 
which differs from and occurs in addition to the rightness an act might 
have quite apart from considerations of motive. This is suggested in part 
by the aesthetic analogy and in part by the fact that Johnson is 
influenced by Ross, who is distinguishing between several senses of 
“right” in the section where he mentions the relevance of motives. 

In a number of places, especially where he is not in sympathy 
with the view he is discussing, Johnson is not very understanding. 
Ross in particular suffers at his hands. 

Johnson wrote to and received answers from Broad, Carritt, Ross, 
and Moore. It would have interested this reader to know what the 
questions were and how they were answered. 


LEONARD MILLER 
University of Washington 


PHILOSOPHY IN MID-CENTURY: A SURVEY. Edited by 
RAYMOND KurpBansky. Volume I, pp. xi, 336; Volume II, pp. 218; 
Volume III, pp. viii, 232; Volume IV, pp. viii, 330. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia Editrice, 1958. 


This series of four volumes, as explained by the editor in his intro- 
duction, resumes in a modified form an enterprise dating from just 
before the second World War. In 1938 the International Institute of 
Philosophy (then called Institut International de Collaboration 
Philosophique) undertook to publish annual reports on the work done 
in different fields of philosophy. Interrupted by the war, the series was 
continued in 1950 when two fascicules were issued covering the years 
1939-1945 and three covering the period 1945-1948. Several years 
later the Institute decided that surveys should appear at regular 
intervals corresponding to the five-yearly sequence of International 
Philosophical Congresses. The present volumes, more comprehensive 
in scope than the previous surveys, deal with the interval from 1949 
to the end of 1955, although where the subject matter demands it 
the time limits have been extended in either direction. 

The contents of the four volumes are as follows: Volume I: Logic 
and Philosophy of Science; Volume II: Metaphysics and Analysis; 
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Volume III: Philosophy of Value, Philosophy of History, and Philoso- 
phy of Religion; Volume IV: History of Philosophy from Antiquity 
to the Present Day, and Contemporary Philosophy in Eastern Europe 
and Asia. All of the articles are in either English or French, many 
of them having been translated from other languages, and most of 
them are accompanied by bibliographies which provide valuable 
guides to the literature of the period. 

The aim of the survey is to give an over-all view of philosophy in all 
major areas and countries. It covers most fully philosophy in the 
English-speaking countries and in Western Europe, but there are 
also brief surveys of philosophy in Latin America, Eastern Europe, 
and Asia. For the most part the articles adhere pretty strictly to the 
main problems of their subject in the period 1949-1955 and succeed 
in indicating the contributions of the leading writings. They vary 
considerably in length and some are rather perfunctory summaries, 
but others are reasonably full and valuable discussions. For example, 
Volume I contains a 40-page survey of logic by Feys; Volume II has 
an encyclopedic 55-page summary by Quinton of linguistic analysis; 
and Volume III contains an account of moral philosophy by Frankena 
which includes a discussion of leading French and German works of 
the period. Volume II contains essays on Continental thought, including 
phenomenology, existentialism, and philosophical anthropology, by 
Van Brenda, Wahl, and Plessner. 

The impression left by the perusal of these volumes is not unex- 
pected: one is struck by the variety of intellectual pursuits that go 
under the name of philosophy, which seems to be increasing as time 
goes on and as new interests and techniques develop within distinct 
traditions of thought. It is all the more important, then, one might 
argue, that such surveys as this one be made so that the contributions 
which different lines of thought may have for one another can be 
more readily sought out. This was the editor’s hope, at least, in under- 
taking the great labor which editing these volumes must have involved. 
Certainly the work succeeds in illuminating the general state of philos- 
ophy in the world today and in providing the necessary bibliograph- 
ical information for one who is curious about ways of thought 
different from his own. 

Joun RAwtis 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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THE CONCEPT OF LANGUAGE. By N. L. Wison. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 153. $4.95. 


In this robust little book Mr. Wilson provides a critical treatment 
of Tarski-Carnap semantics and offers stimulating suggestions for its 
extension, particularly in the direction of pragmatics. His insights, 
though in some cases garishly tangled in the web of yesterday’s meta- 
physics, merit serious consideration from those concerned with semiotic. 

In the approach of Carnap’s Semantics Wilson finds two major difficul- 
ties. The “double elimination difficulty” arises from Carnap’s insistence 
on using such definienda as “‘designates-in-L,.”’ For this does not tell 
us what to make of “‘designates-in-L”’ for variable L, nor does it make 
clear over what entities such variable may range. Similarly, Carnap’s 
localized definitions of “‘true-in-L,,” and so forth, appear not to allow 
us to understand “‘A sentence may be true in one language and false 
in another” (p. 10). So Wilson calls for a general characterization 
of what it is to be a /anguage and for general definitions, applicable 
to all languages, of ‘‘true,” “logically true,” and “designates.’’ The 
heart of the book is devoted to meeting these demands. The “peda- 
gogical difficulty” found in Carnap and other semanticists is of a 
different order. Wilson argues convincingly that from the semantical 
rules alone of a language one cannot learn how to use the language, 
hence that “‘semantics is more highly abstract than we may have 
realized” (p. 16). Since he contends that one cannot know what a 
language is without knowing how to use it, he is forced to look to 
pragmatics for completion of the explication of “language.” 

As primitive semantical relation Wilson chooses G-designation, 
with ““G” for “gives” (perhaps to remind us of Carnap’s discussion of 
“giving extensions” in Meaning and Necessity). “Chicago,” for example, 
G-designates Chicago in our language. The official constructions 
involve 49 definitions and 35 rules. Some are obscure, since in steering 
a middle road between precise symbolic formulation and careful 
prose exposition Wilson seems to have missed the advantages of each. A 
language is explained as a massive ordered pair meeting several strict 
requirements and consisting of a descriptive part and a logical part. 
The former tells what is designated by each designating expression; 
the latter lists the logically true sentences and the modus ponens deriva- 
tions of the language. Peculiarly, the definition of “true” is made to 
depend on the claim that “every entity is named in some language or 
other” (p. 92). 

It is urged that 


“ec 


we do our best to forget about the intension- 
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extension distinction’’ (p. 34). Not only does Wilson succeed in for- 
getting it, he makes a shambles of it. Late in the book he thoroughly 
confuses meaning and naming, an apparent respect for Quine notwith- 
standing. (For a strikingly blunt instance regarding identity sen- 
tences, see page 101.) The confusion is one of many unwelcome by- 
products of the author’s anachronistic affection for logical atomism. 
“Atomic sentence” is defined in terms of G-propositions “‘because 
we wished the influence to flow from G-propositions to sentences and 
not in the reverse direction. It is as if. . . we recognized that atomic 
facts have a certain nature or degree of complexity in their own 
right and that atomic sentences must mirror that complexity” (p. 113). 
“The ‘nature’ of propositions is prior to language and formation 
rules must take their cue from that nature” (p. 71). ‘“‘I should con- 
jecture that the real features of the world are its structural features, 
that is, the world is pure structure” (p. 119, Wilson’s italics). 

From the Tractatus by way of Ramsey, Wilson has inherited also 
the idea that the number of individuals in the world can only be shown. 
This prompts him to maintain that the familiar theorem “(qx) 
(Fx V -Fx)” is necessarily true but only contingently significant. “If 
there were no individuals, there would be no languages in which it 
would be possible to say so, and . . . there is no language which suc- 
ceeds in recording in a synthetic sentence the fact that there are 
individuals” (p. 104). Still less to the point, “As Wittgenstein might 
have put it, existence can be shown but not said” (p. 105). Wilson 
calls his necessary truths which are only contingently significant 
proto-facts, and proposes that “‘proto-facts may be regarded as the 
subject-matter of metaphysics” (p. 107). Infinitely alarming is his 
suggestion that “the four-dimensionality of space-time is a proto- 
fact. It can be shown by the structure of the language but not said 
in the language” (p. 112). 

Wilson discusses Quine’s criterion of ontological commitment and 
then advances one of his own. “‘Logical expressions are non-designa- 
tive even if they are value expressions of a quantifiable variable and 
even if that quantification is not eliminable through definition. We 
do not recognize numbers and, more generally, we do not recognize 
any entia rationis” (p. 52). Further, “if you can explain the meaning 
of the numeral ‘2’, for example, by purely syntactical means, that is, 
without invoking any specific entity with which it is allegedly corre- 
lated, then there is no reason to suppose that there is such an entity” 
(p. 53). It seems to this reviewer that Wilson would have been better 
advised to adopt out-and-out Carnap’s view on ontological questions 
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than to pretend to take such commitments seriously and then resolve 
to shirk them. In his appendix on cardinal arithmetic he claims to 
combine logistic and formalistic approaches in a manner justified 
by his ontological criterion. His development in terms of numerically 
definite quantifiers is a novelty, but of no essential interest. 

The program for pragmatics touched on in a late chapter seems 
worth pursuing. Wilson wants a definition of “uses,” ‘“‘variables 
ranging over language users and resources to describe their behavior” 
(p. 127). He indicates how his analysis already offers a vindication of 
Carnap’s treatment of belief sentences, a clarification of the Quine- 
White position on analyticity, and a partial resolution of the “paradox 
of analysis.” 

R26 (p. 83) is puzzling. Does this require finite axiomatizability ? 
What is the force of “‘(except Gédelian sentences)” ? The “‘weaker 
requirement” of page 89 seems not weak enough, in view of “(ax) 
(Px . Qx) D (Pa V Pb V Pc).” The parenthesized appendage to 
D40 (p. 91) is apparently false, and MD4 (p. 139) suffers from a most 
disengaging misprint. 

Wilson’s book is highly suggestive even where it is plainly mistaken. 
With the hope that he will emerge from his overenchantment with 
the Tractatus — a metaphysics which makes a grim bedfellow for 


semiotic — we may indeed look forward to his future offerings. 


Joseru S. ULLIAN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON IN SOME SCHO- 
LASTIC SYSTEMS, 1750-1900. By Joun Epwin Gurr, S. J. 
Milwaukee, The Marquette University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 196. 
$6.00. 


Father Gurr has not entirely succeeded in carrying out his ambitious 
program. He meant to make the principle of sufficient reason the hero 
of his book, but the sheer mass of the manuals with which he is dealing, 
written for Catholic students of philosophy between 1750 and 1g00, 
seems to have proved too much for him, and they tend to steal the 
thunder. The idea of studying the principle as it appears in these 
manuals certainly helped to determine the layout of the whole inves- 
tigation. The modern manuals, Father Gurr assures us, give an impor- 
tant place to the principle, and he thinks that to evaluate it properly 
one must follow out its history in the old manuals. 1750 was chosen 
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as the starting point because it was then that German rationalism 
began to influence the manual writers, and because their influence 
persists today. 1900 was chosen for the close, because by then the 
main tendencies in the mode of exposition, ordering, and use of prin- 
ciples which prevail today were established. From 1750 to 1800 the 
influence of Wolff was strong, but during the next 50 years Cartesian 
tendencies prevailed. After 1850 there was a movement toward Thom- 
ism, greatly strengthened by the Pope’s recommendation of it in 1879. 

Father Gurr describes these changes in some detail, analyzing 
briefly the books which influenced the writers of manuals, and report- 
ing the position of the principle of sufficient reason. Discussions of the ‘ 
principle concern its formulation and interpretation in such a way 
as not to endanger freedom, divine or human, its relation to the prin- 
ciples of contradiction and of causality, and its use in various contexts. 
Benedict Stattler, S. J., for example (Philosophia methodo scientiis propria 
explanata, 1769-1772), asserts that all ens is knowable and what one 
must know in order to know a thing fully is its sufficient reason: hence 
all ens has a sufficient reason. He distinguishes this from the principle 
that there is nothing without a cause, because a cause is that which 
is the sufficient reason for something other than itself. The Jesuit 
Liberatore (Jnstitutiones philosophicae, 1840 and later editions) makes 
the same remark about cause. Other writers make a similar distinction, 
arguing that God has a sufficient reason for his being which lies within 
himself, but has no cause. The principle is explicitly restricted by 
the Jesuit Sigismund Storchenau (Jnstitutionum metaphysicarum libri IV, 
2nd edition, 1772) to predicates which are attributed to a subject 
over and above its essence. His argument in favor of the principle 
is invalid. Let a agree with (convenire) a subject 6 so as to be predicable 
of it. If, he argues, there is no reason for this, then non-a could equally 
well agree with 5, and thus both a and non-a would be predicable of 
6, which is against the principle of contradiction. There seems no 
justification for the first part of this statement; the agreement of a 
with 6 might be brute fact, excluding that of non-a. Again, a and 
non-a could quite well be predicated of 6 without contradiction, so 
long as this is at different times. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussions reported are those of the 
Franciscan Joseph Tamagna (Jnstitutiones philosophicae, 2nd edition, 
1780) and Liberatore, whom I have already mentioned. Tamagna’s 
distinction between essential reason and existential cause was, we 
are told, an important element in turning the attention of manual 
writers to problems concerning existence, while Liberatore (by the 
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successive editions of his Jnstitutiones from 1860 on) was one of the 
precursors of the revival of Thomism. Liberatore argues (mistakenly, 
I think) that statements derived from empirical enumeration of 
instances can become universal by the application to them of the 
two analytic a priori principles, (a) natural causes always produce 
the same effects; (b) the laws of nature are constant. In this way the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason becomes linked with the problem of 
induction. 

Father Gurr stresses what he calls the “‘primacy-of-essence context” 
of the principle throughout the manuals, though he does not seem to 
me to make clear what he means by this. There is no index, even of 
names, a grave defect in such a book as this. The titles of most of the 
books mentioned are given in full three times, unnecessarily. The 
bibliography is extensive. There are a few misprints in the Latin 
quotations and a few wrong dates, but the book is excellently produced. 


L. J. Russet 
Birmingham, England 


MAINE DE BIRAN: REFORMER OF EMPIRICISM, 1766-1824. 


By Puitip P. Harum. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 217. $4.50. 


Francois-Pierre Gontier de Biran, known usually as Maine de 
Biran, belonged to that school of thinkers known in France as “la famille 
des méditatifs intérieurs.”” The essential characteristic of this school 
has been its insistence on the inner experience of the individual— 
his immediate experience of thinking, feeling, and willing—as the 
ultimate source of knowledge. While this school has numbered among 
its members many illustrious names—including Montaigne, Descartes, 
and Rousseau— it has had in Maine de Biran its most single-minded 
champion, and its doctrine has received in his hands its most concise 
and carefully argued formulation. Yet Maine de Biran, due perhaps 
to the obscurity of his style of writing, has remained practically un- 
known outside of France. With the appearance of Hallie’s careful 
and sympathetic account of Biran’s work, this defect is now somewhat 
alleviated, at least for English-speaking scholars. 

Hallie has set himself the task not only of expounding Biran’s 
theory of knowledge, but more particularly of viewing British Empir- 
icism from the standpoint of Biran’s constant and systematic criticism. 
Thus Locke had held that all knowledge is through experience, and 
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he was concerned to elucidate, to render clear and distinct, our 
complex ideas. With this aim Biran agreed. But Biran held that Locke 
had failed to distinguish adequately between those abstract ideas 
which arise from internal, and those which arise from external, 
experience. It is only internal experience, Biran held, which can be 
the original of our complex ideas of self, of freedom and liberty, of 
causality, and so forth. 

It was with Hume, however, that Biran was most concerned to come 
to grips. Hume had asked, ‘From what impression is our idea of self 
derived ?”” He could find no answer. But this, Biran contended, was 
only because Hume had put the question wrongly. Hume should have 
asked, “From what part of experience is the idea of self derived ?” 
Had he asked this question, he would have found that we derive 
the idea of self from the experience of our will, from the sense of our 
effort to move our own bodies. In like manner, Hume had held that 
“all events seem entirely loose and separate . . . they seem conjoined, 
but never connected.”’” Thereby Hume established that the idea of 
causation can be discovered only within ourselves. Biran has not 
failed to pay tribute to Hume for this insight. But when Hume went 
on to ground the notion of causation in the habit of expectation, 
Biran rebelled. “A being which had never exerted effort,” he held, 
“‘would really have no idea of force, nor, by consequence, any idea 
of efficient cause.”’ But of course each of us does exert effort, and—as 
Biran never tired of pointing out—in thus sensing our own effort, we 
grasp immediately the relation between cause and effect. 

Hallie has also considered Biran’s defense against Hume of human 
liberty, and he has compared the doctrine of Biran with that of 
Berkeley. The book ends with a judicious weighing of Biran’s contri- 
butions and an analysis of his limitations. 


MELBOURNE G. EVANS 
University of New Mexico 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO EXISTENTIALISM. Studies in Poetry, 
Religion, and Philosophy. By WALTER KAuFMANN. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1959. Pp. x, 404. $5.95. 


This book is a collection of twenty “studies,” earlier versions of 
most of which have appeared in various books and periodicals over 
the past ten years. It is viewed by its author as a companion piece 
to his Critique of Religion and Philosophy, and those who are already 
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familiar with the aggressive humanism, the religious myopia, and the 
tedious sententiousness and self-citation of that book will find some 
more of the same here. 

Although Professor Kaufmann says that his book “‘traces a historical 
development” (p. ix), and although he speaks of "the devel- 
opment from Shakespeare to existentialism’? (p. 190), one is, after 
having read the book, at a loss to say what the development 
is supposed to be a development of. Sometimes it seems that the devel- 
opment in question is the development of “the relationships between 
religion and poetry and philosophy” (p. 345) from Shakespeare to the 
existentialists. But if this is its theme, then the book does not begin 
to cover its subject; for the only non-German poet treated at any 
length is Shakespeare, and English and French philosophers are only 
occasionally mentioned. Writing about “German Thought After 
World War IT’’ (ch. 18) Kaufmann says, ““The Germans tend to think 
of philosophy as something peculiarly their own. Indeed, as they see 
it, there are only two kinds of philosophy: Greek and German” (p. 338). 
(Cf. also pp. 257-258.) But if this book is any indication Kaufmann, 
despite his critical tone of voice, really believes that the Germans are 
right—and not only about philosophy. These essays are dominated by 
the figures of Nietzsche, Goethe, and Hegel (in that order); Socrates 
and Shakespeare figure, too, but only as earlier incarnations of 
Nietzsche. 

At other times, however, the book seems to be about the develop- 
ment of something else, namely, the kind of humanism that has the 
courage not only to live in, but to celebrate, a world in which God 
is dead. But again if this were really the case one would expect 
some serious treatment of Spinoza, Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, 
J. S. Mill, George Eliot, to mention only a few of those who have 
played just as important a role in this development as Goethe and 
Nietzsche. 

Despite Kaufmann’s claims to the contrary, this book is not really 
about the development of anything. It is a loose collection of “‘studies” 
which he has tried unsuccessfully to weave into a coherent whole. 
But taken individually, some of these essays should be of interest to 
serious students of philosophy: there are two fine essays on Hegel 
(chs. 7 and 8), one on Kierkegaard (ch. 10), one on Heidegger 
(ch. 17), and an interesting piece on German philosophy after World 
War II (ch. 18). Professor Kaufmann is at his best as an expositor 
and critic of German philosophy. In this role he has no peer in America. 
It is regrettable, therefore, that he has wasted his talents and energies 
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in this book upon subjects on which he is neither very interesting 
nor very enlightening instead of devoting them to, say, a full-dress 
book on Hegel. 


W. E. Kennick 
Amherst College 


AN ENQUIRY INTO GOODNESS. By F. E. Sparsnotrr. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 304. $5.50. 


The main business of this book is to present, defend, and apply the 
formula ““To say that x is good is to say that it is such as to satisfy 
the wants of the person or persons concerned”’ (p.122). This is intended 
to provide a schema for elucidating all uses of “‘good” save those 
secondary uses where the word has degenerated into a mere emotional 
response or into a shorthand for the customary criteria by which 
goodness is estimated. Thus, what is said when “good” is used is 
something very general and indefinite, but more specific statements 
are presuppposed about just which wants of which people. This 
lack of specificity enables Sparshott to claim that he is not a naturalist 
in Moore’s sense, because his view makes ‘“That which is such as to 


satisfy the wants of the person[s] concerned is good” nonsensical 
rather than analytic. From another point of view, however, he could 
be called a naturalist since he denies that ‘“‘good’”’ has any sort of 
special normative force; we are just naturally interested in what is 
good because we are just naturally interested in what will satisfy 
wants. 


The analysis is applied to ethics proper by means of the notion 
of a good man. “By our formula, a good man is one who has a fixed 
disposition to fulfill the wants of the persons concerned, and he can 
have this disposition only if he acts on the principle of fulfilling them” 
(p. 184). This may look like simple Utilitarianism but in Sparshott’s 
hands it is not. In order to apply the principle the agent must decide 
just which people are concerned in his action, and here the notions 
of obligation, moral rule, duty, and so forth, will come to the fore. 
Sparshott refuses to ‘‘reduce” these concepts to terms of goodness— 
he accepts, for example, Hare’s view that “ought” statements are very 
like universal imperatives— but he does try to relate the two sorts 
of concept to each other, relying mainly on the concept of rightness, 
which he regards, at least at one point, as somehow intermediate. 
But I was unable to follow the argument here. 
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Sparshott’s philosophical method is highly sophisticated and self- 
conscious (in fact, the title of the book continues in small letters 
“and related concepts; with some remarks on the nature and scope 
of such enquiries’’). It is a variant of ordinary language analysis in 
the Oxford manner and it is carefully stated and defended in the 
first three chapters, which deal with the nature of philosophy, of 
ethics, and of analysis. The last chapter, on ““The Nature and Scope 
of the Foregoing Discussion,” also considers methodological issues 
and in addition contains an excellent discussion of cultural relativism. 
In practice, the method leads to a diffuseness of argument and lack 
of systematic order in the book, and these are only partially made up 
for by the detailed table of contents and a style of section-numbering 
taken from the Tractatus. On the other hand, the boast on the jacket 
of ‘fa lucid and graceful style pleasantly seasoned with touches of 
wit and apt metaphor” is fully justified. 


Rosert BINKLEY 
Duke University 
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Das Sein der Freiheit. By Gerda von Bredow. Diisseldorf, L. Schwann 
Verlag, 1960. Pp. 149. DM 9.80. 


Philosophie und Reflexion. By Hans Wagner. Miinchen/Basel, Ernst 
Reinhardt Verlag, 1959. Pp. 423. Fr. 30.— (cloth); Fr. 26.— 
(paper). 
thics Since 1900. Mary Warnock. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 212. $1.40. 


Exposition and Critique of the Conceptions of Eddington Concerning the Philos- 
ophy of Physical Science. By Johannes Witt-Hansen. Copenhagen, 
C. E. C. Gads forlag, 1958. Pp. 125. 


Ocena Mosliwosci Zbhudowania Etyki Chrzescijanskiej: Przy Latozeniach 
Systemu Maksa Schelera. By Karol Wojtyta. Lublin, Towarzystwo 
Naukowe Katolickiego Uniwersytetu Lubelskiego, 1959. Pp. 136. 


Politics and Vision: Continuity and Innovation in Western Political Thought. 
By Sheldon S. Wolin. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1960. 
Pp. xii, 529. $7.50. 





Philosophy of Judaism. By Joshua Adler. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1960. Pp. 160. $3.00. 
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A Selected Bibliography on Values, Ethics, and Esthetics in the Behavioral 
Sciences and Philosophy, 1920-1958. By Ethel M. Albert and Clyde 
Kluckhohn. With the assistance of Robert LeVine, Warren Seulo- 
witz, Miriam Gallaher. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 
342. $7.50. 

Treatise on Separate Substances. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
from a newly established Latin text based on 12 mediaeval manu- 
scripts, with Introduction and notes by Reverend Francis J. Lescoe. 
West Hartford, Conn., Saint Joseph College, 1959. Pp. x, 138. 
$2.00. 


Design for a Brain: The Origin of Adaptive Behaviour, 2nd edition revised. 
By W. Ross Ashby. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1960. Pp. ix, 286. $6.50. 

Beyond Matter and Mind: Natural Sciences Synthesized into Philosophy. 
By Albert Bachem. New York, Vantage Press, 1960. Pp. 182. $3.50. 

Logic for Beginners. By Archie J. Bahm. Boston, Student Outlines Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. vi, 95. $1.00. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. Barker. New York, 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxii, 559. $1.85 (paper). 

An Immanuel Kant Reader. Edited and Translated with Commentary 


by Raymond B. Blakney. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 290. $5.00. 


Stay With God: A Statement in Illusion on Reality. By Francis Brabazon. 
Sydney, Australia, Garuda Books, 1960. Pp. 168. $4.50. 


Evolution: Its Science and Doctrine. Edited by Thomas W. M. Cameron. 
Symposium presented to the Royal Society of Canada in 1959. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 242. $5.00. 


Instante, querer y realidad. By Luis Abad Carretero. Mexico, Fondo de 
Cultura Economica, 1958. Pp. xxi, 455. 


Una Filosofia del instante. By Luis Abad Carretero. Mexico, El Colegio de 
Mexico, 1954. Pp. xv, 258. 
Vida y sentido. By Luis Abad Carretero. Mexico, Ediciones Cuadernos 


Americanos, 1960. Pp. xviii, 388. 


Journey to the End of the Night. By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. Translated 
from the French by John H. P. Marks. New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1960. Pp. 509. $1.65. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Continuing Liberal Education. A report of The Fund for Adult Education, 
July 1, 1957—June 30, 1959. White Plains, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 1960. Pp. 120. 


After Life in Roman Paganism. By Franz Cumont. Lectures delivered at 
Yale University on the Silliman Foundation. New York, Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. xv, 225. $1.35 (paper). 


Philosophy of Science. Readings selected, edited, and introduced by 
Arthur Danto and Sidney Morgenbesser. New York, Meridian 
Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 477. $4.00 (cloth); $1.55 (paper). 


Theory of the Moral Life. By John Dewey. With an Introduction by 
Arnold Isenberg. New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 
1960. Pp. xii, 179. $1.75 (paper). 

The System of Thomas Aquinas (Formerly Titled: Mediaeval Philosophy 


Illustrated from the System of Thomas Aquinas). By Maurice De Wulf. 
New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. 151. $1.25 (paper). 


Existentialism and Indian Thought. By K. Guru Dutt. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. Pp. 92. $2.75. 


Energies of the Universe. By Eugene Fritz. New York, Philosophical 


Library, 1960. Pp. 124. $4.75. 

A Short History of Chinese Philosophy. By Fung Yu-Lan. Edited by Derk 
Bodde. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. xxii, 368. 
$1.65 (paper). 

Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By E. Clinton Gardner. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiv, 386. $4.75. 


The Nature of Science and Other Essays. By David Greenwood. Foreword 
by Rosgyll Ayres. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. xiii, 
95- $3-75. 

A Guide to the Study of the United States of America. Representative Books 
Reflecting the Development of American Life and Thought. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Roy P. Basler by Donald H. Mugridge 
and Blanche P. McCrum. Washington, Library of Congress, 1960. 
Pp. xv, 1193. $7.00. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


An Introduction to Modern Logic: An Elementary Textbook of Symbolic Logic. 
By William H. Halberstadt. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. xii, 221. $5.00. 
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Communication, Patterns and Incidents. By William V. Haney. Homewood, 
Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii, 321. $6.00. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by Charles Hartshorne 
and Paul Weiss. Vol. I: Principles of Philosophy; Vol. II: Elements 
of Logic. Cambridge, The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 393; xii, 535. $15.00. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by Charles Hartshorne 
and Paul Weiss. Vol. III: Exact Logic (Published Papers) ; Vol. IV: 
The Simplest Mathematics. Cambridge, The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. iv, 433; x, 601. $15.00. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by Charles Hartshorne 
and Paul Weiss. Vol. V: Pragmatism and Pragmaticism; Vol. VI: 
Scientific Metaphysics. Cambridge, The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 455; x, 462. $15.00. 


Reason and Genius: Studies in Their Origin. By Alfred Hock. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 138. $3.75. 


The Way of Action: A Working Philosophy for Western Life. By Christmas 
Humphreys. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 195. 
$4.25. 


<en Comes West: The Present and Future of Zen Buddhism in Britain. By 
Christmas Humphreys. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1960. Pp. 207. $4.75. 


Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone. By Immanuel Kant. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by Theodore M. Greene and 
Hoyt H. Hudson with a new essay “The Ethical Significance of 
Kant’s Religion” by John R. Silber. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. cxlv, 190; cxlvii-cliv. $2.35 (paper). 

Letter to a Patron. By Setodo Kidonagrens. London, Rockingham 
Press, 1960. Pp. 59. 


Grundgedanken der materialen Wertethik bei Hartmann (Scheler) in ihrem 
Verhdltnis zur kantischen. By Sverre Klausen. Oslo, I. Kommisjon 
Hos H. Aschehough & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1958. Pp. 82. 


Psychology: A Study of a Science. Edited by Sigmund Koch. Study I, 
Conceptual and Systematic: Vol. I, Sensory, Perceptual, and 
Physiological Formulations; Vol. II, General Systematic Formu- 
lations, Learning, and Special Processes. New York, McGraw-Hill 
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Book Co., 1959. Vol. I, pp. x, 710, $10.00; Vol. II, pp. x, 706, 
$10.00. 


Hysteria, Reflex, and Instinct. By Ernst Kretschmer. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. Pp. xi, 162. $4.75. 


A Humanist Symposium on Metaphysics. Edited by Corliss Lamont. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, The American Humanist Association, 1960. Pp. 40. 
$.50. 


Das Widerspruchsprinzip in der neueren Sowjetischen Philosophie. Selected 
texts translated with an introduction by Nikolaus Lobkowicz. 
Dordrecht, D. Reidel Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. vi, 89. 
Dfl 14.35. 


An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. In two volumes. By John 
Locke. Collated and Annotated, with Prolegomena, Biographical, 
Critical, and Historical by Alexander Campbell Fraser. New York, 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. Vol. I: cxl, 535; Vol. II: vi, 


495. $2.25 per volume (paper). 


Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking. Selected 
and edited with an introduction by C. Wright Mills. New York, 
George Braziller, Inc., 1960. Pp. 534. $7.50. 


The Development of American Philosophy: A Book of Readings. 2nd Edition. 
By Walter G. Muelder, Laurence Sears, and Anne V. Schlabach. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. xi, 643. $7.00. 


Hegel: Highlights, An Annotated Selection. By Wanda Orynski. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. xxii, 361. $4.75. 


A Modern Book of Esthetics: An Anthology. 3rd Edition. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Melvin Rader. New York, Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxxii, 540. $6.75. 


The Existentialist Revolt: The Main Themes and Phases of Existentialism. 
By Kurt F. Reinhardt. With an Appendix on Existentialist Psycho- 
therapy. New York, Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. ix, 
281. $5.00 (cloth); $1.75 (paper). 


The World and the Individual. By Josiah Royce. First Series, The Four 
Historical Conceptions of Being with an Introduction by Professor 
John E. Smith. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxii, 
588. $2.25 (paper). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The World and the Individual. By Josiah Royce. Second Series, Nature, 
Man, and the Moral Order. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 
1960. Pp. xx, 480. $2.25 (paper). 

Logic: An Introduction. 2nd Edition. By Lionel Ruby. Philadelphia, 
J.B. Lippincott Company, 1960. Pp. xviii, 522. $6.00. 

Hellas und Hesperien: Gesammelte Schriften zur antike und zur neueren 
Literatur. By Wolfgang Schadewaldt. Ziirich and Stuttgart, Artemis 
Verlag, 1960. Pp. 1072. Ln. Fr. 62.—. 

The Language of Education. By Israel Scheffler. Springfield, Ill., Charles 
C. Thomas Publisher, 1960. Pp. ix, 113. $5.50. 


Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt: Eine Einleitung in die verstehende 
Soziologie. 2nd Edition. By Alfred Schiitz. Wien, Springer-Verlag, 
1960. Pp. vii, 286. $4.75 (cloth); $4.05 (paper). 

Modern Materialism: A Philosophy of Action. By Charles S. Seely. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 83. $2.50. 


Sociology of Religion. By Georg Simmel. Translated from the German 
by Curt Rosenthal. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. x, 76. $3.75. 

A Structure of Science. By Joseph H. Simons. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1960. Pp. x, 269. $4.75. 

Jj. G. Hamann, 1730-1788: A Study in Christian Existence. With Selections 


from his writtings by Ronald Gregor Smith. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. Pp. 270. $5.00. 


The Sociology of Colonial Virginia. By Morris Talpalar. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. xi, 371. $6.00. 


A Study of Hebrew Thought. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated by 
Michael Francis Gibson. New York, Desclee Company, 1960. 
Pp. xx, 178. $3.75. 

The Imagination as a Means of Grace: Locke and the Aesthetics of Romanti- 


cism. By Ernest Lee Tuveson. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1960. Pp. 218. $5.00. 


Philosophy at Work: A Constructive Approach to Philosophy. By Ralph 
B. Winn. New York, Pageant Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 241. $5.00. 


A Concise Dictionary of Existentialism. Compiled and Arranged by 
Ralph B. Winn. New York, Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 122. 


$3.75. 





NOTE 


A new serial publication is announced, entitled History and Theory 
and dealing with the theory of history, historiography, methods of 
history, and related disciplines. Its purpose is to provide a forum 
in which practicing historians and philosophers of history can deal 
with common problems. The new serial will publish monographs, 
reviews, essays, exchanges, comments, and bibliographies in the four 
areas mentioned. It will be edited by George H. Nadel with the 
co-operation of an international editorial committee. Correspondence 
and contributions may be addressed to The Editor, History and 
Theory, Box 99, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 





Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 
A Critical Exposition 


By ERIK STENIUS, Professor of Philosophy, Abo Academy, Finland 


Although Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus has had great and 
enduring influence on modern philosophy, it is notoriously difficult to 
grasp. Professor Stenius has provided a valuable aid to all serious students 
of Wittgenstein’s work. 

He has tried to base his interpretation—or rather the different possible 
interpretations suggested by him—on a careful analysis of the general 
structure of the Tractatus, of the terminology used in it, and of the inter- 
relations between its different statements. He claims that the result shows 
that a great many of the things said by adherents or adversaries of, for 
instance, Wittgenstein’s picture theory of language are founded on mis- 
understandings. 252 pages, $5.00 

U.S. rights only 


Semantic Analysis 


By PAUL ZIFF, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania 


The first serious work of its kind, this pioneering book makes use of the 
science of linguistics to throw light upon problems in semantics and the 
philosophy of lar‘guage. 

Beginning with the question “What does the word ‘good’ mean?” Pro- 
fessor Ziff proceeds to explore truth conditions and meaning, and to arrive 
finally at the conclusion that good is “answering to certain interests.” He 
says that he is “‘concerned with a natural spoken language, English,” and 
that he tries ‘‘to adhere to every distinction that speakers of my English 
dialect generally make in talking about or in saying something pertaining to 
words.” 

Semantic Analysis opens up a new field of study and contributes interest- 
ing insights into matters much discussed in contemporary philosophy. 


266 pages, $5.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 

















Six Secular 
Philosophers 


Religious Themes in the Thought of 
Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, 


William James, Santayana 


By LEWIS WHITE BECK 


Chairman, Department of Philosophy 
University of Rochester 








6 haps the lives and philosophies of 
pioneer thinkers, the intellectual 
revolution transforming man’s under- 
standing of religion in modern times is 
dramatically portrayed. Each _philo- 
sopher is dealt with in a separate chapter 
which includes a brief biography, a 
detailed discussion of the religious pro- 
blems each man wrote about, and the 


solution each found in his spiritual quest. 
“Interesting, informative, and stimulat- 
ing for those who would like to know 
what some of the greatest modern philo- 
sophers had to say about religion . . . a 
fine introduction to some of the most 
important philosophic questions.” — 
WALTER KAUFMANN, Princeton Univers- 
ity. $2.75 


J. G. Hamann 


A Study in Christian Existentialism 


By RONALD GREGOR SMITH, 


University of Glasgow 


™ Hw is a lonely figure within the 

18th century,” says PAuL TILLIcH, 
“a creative mind of the first order, 
anticipating in flashes of brilliance many 
problems of our present intellectual situa- 
tion.” Here, brought to American readers 
for the first time, is the life and thought of 
the early continental existentialist—a 
great Christian thinker who has been 


called the “missing link” between the 
thought of Pascal and Kierkegaard. 

Professor Gregor Smith introduces this 
representative selection of Hammann’s 
writings with a biographical and critical 
essay, placing Hamann’s work in context 
for the modern reader. The selections 
themselves display “the originality of 
genius and a pregnancy of form.”’— 
SorEN KIERKEGAARD $5.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Quality books ¥ and Bibles 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 
A Categorial Analysis 


By Everett W. Hall. Philosophy has been increasingly condemned as an endless 
debate among diverse systems, without hope of agreement or conclusion. Here is 
an astute appraisal of this situation by a philosopher and metaphysician who vigor- 
ously maintains that philosophical disputes are about real issues and that philosophers 
are often unable to talk to each other because of differences in their systems of cate- 
gories. 192 pages. 1960. $4.00 


RELATIVISM, KNOWLEDGE, AND FAITH 


By Gordon D. Kaufman. This adventuresome work examines the proposition that 
truths and values are relative to the culture in which they are found. The result 
is both a new definition of the tasks of metaphysics and theology and an analysis 
of the modern dispute concerning relativism and its epistemological implications. 
141 pages. 1960. $3.75 


WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


By Robert M. Palter. This critical examination clearly expounds and systematically 
relates the major doctrines of Whitehead’s early works and explains their relevance 
to his later philosophy of organism. His innovations in physics and geometry are 
illuminated by parallel discussion of Einsteinian relativity, and projective and non- 
Euclidian geometry. 250 pages, diagrams. 1960. $7.50 


A COMMENTARY ON KANT’S 
CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON 


By Lewis White Beck. A leading Kantian scholar examines the historical, literary, 
and philosophical significance of the Critique, considering it in relation to the total 
eighteenth-century background. A chapter-by-chapter critical exposition follows an 
outline of philosophical framework. 308 pages. 1960. $6.00 


EXPERIENCE AND THE ANALYTIC 
A Reconsideration of Empiricism 
By Alan Pasch. 275 pages. 1958. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO GOODNESS 


By Franeis E. Sparshott. 304 pages. 1958. $5.50 





Phreugh yeur bookseller > 
UNIVERSITY OF 77 PRESS oreo mm Aveaue, Chicago 1, Mince 


Bm @anana: The University of Berente Press, Torewte 5, Outarte 











Consider these for the classroom— 


THE ASCENT FROM BELOW 


An Introduction to Philosophical Inquiry 
By WILLIAM L. REESE 
472 pages 1959. $5.00 


THE EXAMINED LIFE 


An Introduction to Philosophy 
Edited by TROY WILSON ORGAN 


pages404 1956 $5.50 


THALES TO DEWEY 
A History of Philosophy 
By GORDON H. CLARK 
548 pages 1957 = $5.50 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
By JOHN W. BLYTH 
426 pages = 1957 = $5.50 


APPLIED LOGIC 


By WINSTON W. LITTLE, W. HAROLD WILSON, and 
W. EDGAR MOORE 


351 pages = 1955 $5.25 
An Instructor’s Manual is available 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY « Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 











Great Western Mystics 
THEIR LASTING SIGNIFICANCE 
By David Baumgardt 


This book defines mysticism and explores the Judaeo-Christian mysticism 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance—as reflected in the life and 
thought of representative figures. The author discusses Philo, 
St. Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, Mechthild von Magdeburg, 
Meister Eckhart, Walter Hilton, Jan van Ruysbroeck, John of the 
Cross, and other early writers. He also examines the mysticism 
of nature and history, treating the Zohar and such figures as 
Rose of Lima, Joachim of Flora, Suso, and Sebastian Frank, 
Published March 13. $3.00 


The Philosophical Theology 


of Jonathan Edwards 
Douglas J. Elwood 


Asserting that Jonathan Edwards was more than either a Calvanist 
or a mystic, Dr. Elwood discusses Edwards’s conception of God, 
and compares it with pantheism and theism. He shows how Edwards’s 
panentheism—according to which God is in the world, and, at the 
same time, the world is in God—forms the foundation of his theology. 
The author examines various aspects of Edwards’s thought: the con- 
cept of being; the doctrines of creation and of divine self-communica- 
tion; the problem of evil, and the nature of our knowledge of God. 
Dr. Elwood also stresses the importance of Edwards’s philosophical 
theology for modern man. $3.75 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 
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COMING IN 1961... 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, second edition 
By Irving M. Copi, University of Michigan 


The new edition of this lucid introduction to elementary logic features 
these notable additions: over 600 new exercises, a sharper distinction 
between logical and ethical issues, a deeper treatment of verbal disputes, 
inclusion of such topics as performative utterances and operational 
definitions, a section presenting non-symbolic treatment of hypothetical 
and disjunctive syllogisms, and a complete set of natural deduction rules. 


PHILOSOPHY: THE STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE BELIEFS 
By Neal W. Klausner and Paul G. Kuntz; both, Grinnell College 


Presenting major opposing and varying philosophical viewpoints, 
this new text examines the notion of “belief” in key areas of philoso- 
phical inquiry. To encourage independent, rigorous thinking by the 
student, the authors introduce early in the text a unique chapter on 
elementary logic and, throughout, point up fallacies in reasoning. 
Copious excerpts from the writings of noted philosophers are included. 


PROBLEMS OF ETHICS 


By Robert E. Dewey, University of Nebraska; 
Francis Gramlich, Dartmouth College; and 
Donald Loftsgordon, Occidental College 


Designed for a problems-type course, this book of topically-arranged 
readings presents essays drawn from classical and contemporary 
writings in the field of ethics. To stimulate independent thought, each 
positive ethical doctrine is accompanied by a critical selection. A unique 
feature is the inclusion of selections from the writings of the English 
ordinary language philosophers—Hampshire, Toulmin, and Hare. 


AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK... 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION 
By Albert Schweitzer MP-12 347 pages, $1.45 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 
By Fung Yu-Lan , MP-22 368 pages, $1.65 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


ETHICS SINCE 1900 


By MARY WARNOCK. A brief account of the main ethical problems 
which have been discussed in the present century in England, France and 
the United States. A number of the writings which deal with these problems 
of moral philosophy—among them Bradley, Moore, Prichard, Ayer, 
Stevenson, Sartre—are given detailed analysis. (Home University Library). 

$1.40 


THE SECRET ADAM 
A Study of Nasoraean Gnosis 


By LADY E. STEFANA DROWER. This book discusses the private 
teachings of an ancient and still surving gnostic community known as the 
Mandaeans or Nasoraeans, whose priests reserve the inner tenets of their 
faith for themselves. $4.00 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Philosophical Texts 


Selected and translated, with notes and an introduction by THOMAS 
GILBY. All St. Thomas’s works, many not hitherto translated into English, 
are drawn on to present a remarkable view of his philosophy. The texts 
are arranged according to the order of subjects in his final work, the Summa 
Theologica. A Galaxy Paperbound Edition. $1.95 


MERIT AND RESPONSIBILITY 
A Study in Greek Values 


By ARTHUR W. H. ADKINS. Intended for both classic scholar and 
the general reader, this is a survey of Greek values as exemplified in 
literature from the Iliad to the philosophical writing of Aristotle, discussed 
in terms of moral responsibility. $6.75 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
































JUST PUBLISHED! A unique general survey of 
modern epistemological theories... 


Contemporary Theories 
of Knowledge 


THOMAS ENGLISH HILL, Macalester College 


This comprehensive book summarizes, compares, and evaluates the 
most significant epistemological trends of the twentieth century, concen- 
trating on the main stream of British and American thought. A valuable 
classification of theories of knowledge is developed according to major 
types and subtypes. Within this framework, each subtype is presented 
through the thought of a single representative, supplemented by reference 
to other writers whose views exemplify its own terms. The author con- 
tributes the necessary introductions as well as evaluations at the end of 
each chapter. A wide range of works by each thinker is gathered into an 
orderly account and documented with extensive footnotes that constitute 
an unrivaled bibliographical guide. 1961. 540 pp. $8.00 


Ethics: 
A Critical Introduction 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


Designed for introductory college courses, this textbook develops 
the student’s ability to think critically about ethical ideas. It first intro- 
duces some of the ways in which early or primitive societies felt the need 
for, and slowly evolved moral codes. It presents a critical, historically 
inclusive evaluation of moral ideas, showing how they have developed 
and how they have been criticized. Book concludes with an extensive col- 
lection of readings drawn from both historical and contemporary sources. 
The readings are organized in five groups, each dealing with a practical 
problem approached from a number of different points of view. This 
carefully selected material offers invaluable practice in ethical criticism. 
1960. 526 pp. $5.50 


Logic and Scientific Methods 


An Introductory Course 
HERBERT L. SEARLES, University of Southern California 


This highly praised book treats systematically and concisely the logic of 
deduction—both as a formal science and a practical art—and the logic of 
induction as employed by the modern scientist. The importance of logical 
discipline is established and the relations between logic and meaning 
and the bearing of language upon logic are studied. Fallacies and prop- 
aganda are given special attention; formal relations and operations are 
illustrated throughout by examples from common experience. “‘A good 
book . . . suited to hold the attention of the undergraduate.’’—George B. 
Burch, Tufts University. 2nd Ed., 1958. 378 pp.; 34 ills., tables. $4.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 

















again available— 


now in an expanded edition— 


KANT’S PRE-CRITICAL ETHICS 


BY PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 
with a foreword by H. J. Paton 


The first book in English dealing with the development of Immanuel Kant’s 
ethical thought prior to his Critical period, this work remains today, 
twenty-two years after the first edition, the only available study in English 
for that period of Kant’s ethical thought. As such, its perusal is a necessity 
for every serious student of Kant’s ethic. In this volume the author under- 
takes to furnish the factual data and the interpretative intimations upon 
which a new and more rational view of Kant’s ethical thought might be 
based. 


“The re-issue of Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics . . . should be welcome to all stu- 
dents of Kant’s moral philosophy. On its chosen topic Professor Schilpp’s book 
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